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The  trick  to  washing  a  dog  is  to  somehow  keep  the  dog 
from  washing  you. 

The  trick  to  a  Seven  &  Seven  ?  That's  no  trick  at  all.  Just  plunk 
a  few  ice  cubes  in  a  tall  glass,  add  a  jigger  of  Seagram's  7, 
and  then  fill'er  up  with  7  Up.  You  can  even  toss  in  a  g 
lemon  peel,  just  to  give  this  old  favorite  a  new  twist.  § 

But  whatever,  the  easiest  part  is  liking  it. 

The  Seven  &  Seven. 

You  make  it  with  Seagram's  7,  the  whiskey 
America  likes  best. 

Seagram's  7  Crown. 
It's  America's  whiskey. 
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Dateline  Washington 


METRIC  SYSTEM  GAINS  SUPPORT. 
A  WEATHER  EYE  ON  SUGAR. 
"TRUTH  IN  CHARITY"  PROPOSAL. 


The  United  States ,  one  of  the  world' s  last 
holdouts ,  is  slowly  converting  to  the  metric 
system.  Recently,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  resubmitted  a  bill  to  Congress  to 
chart  a  course  towards  voluntary  conversion  ; 
but ,  if  the  past  is  any  indication,  the 
proposal  will  still  have  tough  going — with 
organized  labor  as  the  chief  opposition. 

However,  several  big  manufacturers, 
including  the  "Big  Three"  auto  makers,  are 
fast  becoming  metric,  and  one  subcompact 
American  car  already  has  been  marketed  with 
metric  measurements.  A  soft  drink  company 
is  bottling  in  metric  ;  and  most  canned 
goods  are  labeled  in  grams  as  well  as 
ounces . 

Meanwhile,  the  Treasury  Department  has 
issued  regulations  requiring  wines  to  be 
sold  in  metric  measurements  after  Jan.  1, 
1979  ;  and  last  year,  a  federal  education 
law  was  passed  encouraging  schoolchildren 
to  study  the  metric  system.  The  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  has  marketed  a  $2  metric 
conversion  kit,  available  from  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  (Request  NBS  Special 
Publication  410  from  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.) 

The  great  sugar  crisis  of  1974-75  is  forc- 
ing Congress  to  take  a  new  look  at  the  41- 
year-old  Sugar  Act  which  was  allowed  to 
expire  at  the  end  of  last  year.  Persuaded  the 
time  had  come  to  end  the  subsidies  the  United 
States  paid  to  domestic  cane  and  beet 
producers ,  the  House  voted  down  a  Sugar  Act 
extension  and,  in  effect ,  the  measure  * s 
price-stabilization     influence ,     in  June 
1974. 

The  sky-high  sugar  prices  of  last  fall 
and  winter  have  been  attributed  in  part  to 
anticipation  of  the  Act's  demise;  but  the 
principal  reason  is  that  consumption 
throughout  the  world  has  been  rising,  and 
production  of  the  sweet  stuff  hasn't  kept 
pace.  Prices,  which  have  been  declining  re- 
cently, should  level  off  for  the  high  sugar- 
consumption  summer  months  .  .  .  then  drop 
again  this  fall. 

But  there ' s  a  big  IF.  Sugar  economists  are 
keeping  a  wary  eye  on  the  world  weather. 
Good  weather  will  mean  a  bumper  crop  .  .  .  bad 


weather,  more  high-priced  sugar.  Meanwhile, 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  is  again 
reviewing  the  complex  Sugar  Act. 

Badgered  incessantly  for  contributions  to 
this  or  that  charity,  the  consumer  soon  may 
be  enlightened  by  the  "Truth  in  Contribu- 
tions Act.  "  This  bill,  on  which  hearings 
during  the  current  Congressional  session 
have  been  assured,  would  require  disclosure 
to  all  prospective  contributors  of  the 
amount  and  percentage  of  revenues  spent  on 
actual  work,  fund-raising  and  administra- 
tion of  charities . 

Under  this  bill,  charities  which  do  not 
spend  at  least  50%  of  their  revenues  on  a 
substantive  program  would  be  required  to  pay 
a  penalty  tax.  After  repeated  violations, 
the  charity  could  be  put  out  of  business. 


PEOPLE  &  QUOTES 


CONGRESS  IN  DARK 

"We  in  Congress  cannot 
play  our  constitutional  role  in 
constructing  a  coherent  for- 
eign policy  so  long  as  in- 
formation to  which  we  are 
entitled  is  kept  from  us."  Sen. 
Henry  M.  Jackson  (Wash.) 

ECONOMIC  ILLITERATES? 

"On  balance,  the  United 
States  is  a  nation  of  eco- 
nomic illiterates,  with  lack 
of  understanding  and  misun- 
derstanding of  the  market 
system — especially  the  role 
of  profits,  prices  and  in- 
vestments. .  .  ."  Charls  E. 
Walker,  former  Treasury  Un- 
der Sec'y. 

FORD'S  FORECAST 

"There  are  some  who  see 
nothing  but  a  grim  future  of 
depression  at  home  and  disin- 
tegration abroad.  I  reject  that 
scenario."  President  Ford. 

FAMILY  REASON 

"The  reasons  women  have 
been  regarded  as  second-rate 
human  beings  may  relate 
more  to   political  necessity 


than  to  physiological  cause: 
the  necessity  of  the  family  as 
a  condition  of  stable  political 
society."  Dr.  Susan  Leeson, 
Willamette  Univ. 

LOOKING  AHEAD 

"Leaving  aside  the  super- 
powers, before  this  century's 
end  there  will  be  five  major 
industrial  nations:  West  Ger- 
many, Japan,  France,  Britain 
and  Iran."  Amir  Abbas  Ho- 
veyda,  Iranian  Prime  Minis- 
ter. 

RECESSION  REMEDY! 

"But  the  way  we  look  at 
ourselves  and  our  future  has 
a  great  impact  on  how  we  try 
to  deal  with  recession."  Ass't 
Sec'y  of  Agriculture  Clayton 
K.  Yeutter. 

STOP  THE  TREADMILL 

"We  should  cure  ourselves 
of  the  'circumdrone'  of  the 
shaving  machine,  which  is  to 
shave  oneself  faster  so  as  to 
have  time  to  work  on  a  ma- 
chine that  shaves  faster." 
Nicholas  Georgescu-Roegen, 
economist,  Vanderbilt  Univ. 
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LIFE  IN  THE  OUTDOORS 

Rental  Camping 


According  to  estimates  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  this 
year  over  80,000,000  campers  will  head 
for  the  great  outdoors  on  weekends 
and  on  their  vacations.  What  they  will 
spend  for  equipment  and  expenses  will 
run  into  the  billions  of  dollars.  The 
price  of  a  mini  motor  home  starts  at 
about  $9,000;  a  small  house  trailer 
$3,000;  a  tent-trailer  averages  over 
$2,000;  even  a  frame  tent  is  upwards 
of  $120.  Add  to  these  prices  the  cost  of 
accessories  and  the  total  becomes  a 
substantial  investment,  perhaps  too 
much  for  a  camper  who  will  use  it  only 
a  few  times  a  year,  maybe  only  once 
on  his  vacation. 

An  increasing  number  of  occasional 
campers  are  realizing  it's  far  cheaper 
to  rent  their  equipment.  It  also  in- 
creases the  number  of  campsites  they 
can  visit;  they  can  drive  or  fly  to  some 
distant  area  and  there  pick  up  their 
camping  gear,  saving  travel  time 
which  decreases  their  vacation  days. 
If  a  family  of  six  takes  a  mini  motor 
home  for  a  week  for  a  rental  of  $250 
and  10^  a  mile,  and  travels  3,000  miles, 
the  cost  per  person  is  about  $134.  Ex- 
tras are  bed  linen,  pots  and  pans,  etc. 
A  small  trailer  can  be  rented  for  $150 
a  week  but  isn't  recommended  except 
to  experienced  trailer  drivers;  a  nov- 
ice can  get  into  trouble  hauling  one. 
Also,  elaborate  hitches  are  often  re- 
quired to  enable  the  car's  rear  springs 
to  take  the  extra  load.  A  pop-up  tent- 
trailer  rents  for  about  $85  a  week;  a 
9x9-ft.  frame  tent  with  screen  windows 
and  door,  floor,  etc.  for  about  $18  a 
week.  You  might  have  to  buy  your 
own  gas  or  propane  lantern  for  about 
$20;  many  outfitters  won't  handle 
them.  A  gasoline  or  propane  stove 


which  costs  over  $30  rents  for  $10  a 
week,  same  for  a  $25  dacron  sleeping 
bag.  During  the  main  camping  season, 
June  through  Labor  Day,  you  might 
have  to  search  for  a  weekend  rental 
but  the  larger  dealers  have  them. 

When  planning  a  camping  trip, 
while  making  your  phone  reservation 
for  a  site,  if  necessary,  ask  for  the  lo- 
cations of  the  area's  camping  rental 
outlets.  Then  call  them  and  shop  for 
the  best  prices.  If  you're  going  into  the 
boondocks  and  have  no  one  who  can 
recommend  such  outfitters,  phone  the 
nearest  town's  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Or  ask  the  telephone  company  to  help 
you;  dial  the  Area  Code  and  555-1212 
and  ask  for  the  supervisor  who  will 
find  some  for  you  in  the  yellow  pages. 

FOR  CANOEING  in  rough  water,  lay 
several  layers  of  burlap  or  similar 
material  in  the  bottom  of  your  canoe, 
suggests  R.  Haspeslagh  of  Galion, 
Ohio,  who  is  a  27-year  Legion  mem- 
ber. Then  if  the  canoe  takes  in  water, 
the  cloth  will  soak  it  up  and  keep  the 
canoe  stable. 

BURN  discarded  monofilament  to  dis- 
pose of  it,  warns  Mrs.  Charles  Martin 
of  Saranac  Lake,  N.Y.  She  has  landed 
fish  with  the  plastic  line  wrapped 
around  their  gills.  Birds  get  tangled 
in  it  when  they  try  to  use  it  for  their 
nests. 

INSECT  proof  door  for  a  camper  has 
been  designed  by  Alvin  Stewart  of 
Sanford,  N.C.  He  takes  a  sheet  of 
clear  plastic  slightly  wider  and  longer 
than  the  door  space,  shreds  it  into 
three-quarter-inch  ribbons  starting  at 


the  bottom  and  reaching  almost  to  the 
top,  hangs  it  over  the  door  opening. 
It's  easy  to  walk  through  and,  he 
claims,  its  fluttering  keeps  out  more 
bugs  than  a  screen  door. 

FOR  digging  up  small  woods  plants 
for  replanting  at  home,  or  just  for 
working  in  your  patio  or  window 
garden,  an  ordinary  shoe  horn  does 
a  better  job  than  a  trowel,  advises 
Marie  DiCorleto  of  Bloomfield,  Conn. 
It's  just  the  right  size,  not  too  large. 
And  easy  to  carry  in  a  pocket. 

THE  NEW  plastic  cans,  now  used  to 
package  35-mm.  film,  make  good  fish- 
ing bobbers,  according  to  Jack  Stark 
of  Coral  Gables,  Fla.  Remove  the  cap, 
hold  the  line  across  the  top  of  the  can, 
then  snap  the  cap  back  on  to  hold  the 
bobber  in  place.  The  red-colored  ones 
are  easiest  to  watch. 

RECIPE  for  instant  cookout  dough- 
nuts, from  Daphine  Smith  of  Seward, 
111.:  take  a  can  of  ready-to-cook  bis- 
cuits, punch  a  hole  in  the  center  of 
each,  deep  fry  in  oil  until  golden 
brown,  then  shake  in  a  bag  with 
powdered  sugar. 

PLASTIC  worms  are  great  fishgetters, 
but  nuisances  in  a  tackle  box.  When 
the  sun  is  hot,  they  melt  over  every- 
thing. Gene  Bunch  of  Plaquemine,  La. 
solves  the  problem  by  carrying  them 
stored  in  small  jars  of  water,  the  kind 
that  comes  with  pork  rind. 

NEXT  camping  trip,  carry  a  clear 
plastic  shoe  bag,  the  kind  that  has 
pockets  and  unrolls,  suggests  Mrs. 
Emery  Estes  of  Fort  Gibson,  Okla. 
Hung  from  a  tree  at  your  campsite, 
its  pockets  will  hold  insect  repellent, 
suntan  lotion,  wash  cloths,  toothpaste 
tubes,  etc.  all  ready  for  use. 

A  CLEVER  way  of  carrying  fresh 
eggs  on  a  rough  camping  trip  is  sug- 
gested by  Al  Klug  of  Grafton,  Wis. 
He  cracks  the  eggs  into  an  olive  oil 
jar,  separating  them  with  the  oil  so 
they  won't  mix.  For  cooking  they  can 
be  poured  out  one  at  a  time,  together 
with  the  oil  for  frying. 

ON  a  hunting,  fishing  or  hiking  trip, 
Terry  Atkinson  of  Phelps,  N.Y.,  al- 
ways carries  a  large,  plastic  dry- 
cleaning  bag.  Then  when  he's  tired 
and  wants  to  sit,  he  fills  the  bag  with 
leaves  and  small  branches  and  he  has 
a  soft  cushion. 

FOR  a  camp  site  soap  holder,  Mrs. 
Vernon  Pierce,  Jr.  of  Arlington,  S. 
Dakota,  uses  an  old  pair  of  panty  hose. 
The  soap  is  slipped  into  a  toe,  and  the 
hose  are  hung  from  an  overhead  tree. 

If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  for  this  feature 
send  it  in.  If  we  can  use  it  we'll  pay  you 
$5.00.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge,  re- 
turn, or  enter  into  correspondence  concern- 
ing contributions.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
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A  New  Pension  Era  for  35  Million 


By  MALCOLM  G.  POMEROY 

IN  the  December  1970,  issue  of 
this  magazine,  there  appeared 
an  article  by  Henry  Lee  entitled  "Are 
You  Sure  of  Your  Retirement  Pen- 
sion?" The  burden  of  the  article  was 
that  the  expectations  of  workers 
from  the  pension  plans  of  private 
employers  and  unions  were  often  dis- 
appointed. 

Companies  failed,  and  their  em- 
ployees' retirement  funds  went  down 
the  drain  along  with  them. 

Employees  could  be  fired — even 
shortly  before  reaching  retirement 
age — and  lose  their  pensions. 

Firms  could  arbitrarily  abandon 
their  pension  plans  without  respect 
to  the  expectations  of  employees. 

Conglomerates  sometimes  bought 
out  firms,  and  simply  cannibalized  ex- 
isting pension  funds  as  company 
assets,  while  discharging  many  em- 
ployees without  anything  to  show  for 
what  they  had  believed  to  be  their 
long-term  vested  interest  in  pension 
rights. 

Pension  funds  of  firms  and  unions 


were  sometimes  lost  by  foolish  in- 
vestment, or  were  "invested"  as  capi- 
tal in  the  company's  or  union's  own 
operations  and  lost  in  the  process. 

Crooked  pension  fund  managers 
made  off  with  the  funds  via  shady 
deals,  or  outright  theft. 

Company  or  union  rules  set  up  so 
many  conditions  under  which  work- 
ers could  lose  their  pensions  that 
many  did,  even  after  long  service. 

Some  firms  set  aside  no  pension 
funds  for  the  future,  but  promised  to 
pay  their  retirees  out  of  current 
earnings — then  declared  they 
couldn't  afford  to  do  so. 

Workers  who  changed  jobs  ended 
up  with  no  accrued  pension  rights 
from  either  their  former,  or  their 
new,  employers.  They  left  the  first 
place  before  they  could  collect,  and 
went  to  the  new  one  too  old  to  be 
admitted  to  its  pension  plan. 

Some  retirement  plans  were  never 
explained  to  the  workers  in  detail,  or 
were  explained  in  such  confusing 
terms  that  the  beneficiaries  first 
learned  how  small  some  pensions 
were  when  they  actually  retired. 


It  took  four  more  years,  but  last 
year  a  new  law  was  enacted  called 
"The  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974."  It  tries  to  deal 
with  all  the  matters  posed  in  our 
1970  article,  and  more. 

It  will  become  fully  effective  for 
every  covered  retirement  plan  at  the 
start  of  its  fiscal  year  in  1976 — which 
is  Jan.  1  or  July  1  in  most  cases.  Be- 
fore then,  virtually  every  private  em- 
ployer and  every  union  with  a 
retirement  plan  will  have  to  bring 
itself  into  compliance  with  the  law. 
Also  regulated  are  most  long-range 
employee  profit-sharing  plans  and 
stock  distribution  plans.  The  manage- 
ment of  funds  in  some  corporate 
"welfare"  fringe  benefit  plans,  such 
as  health  insurance,  is  also  regulated. 

No  firm  or  union  is  required  to 
have  a  retirement  income  plan.  But 
if  it  has  one,  it  must  be  in  compli- 
ance with  the  law,  whose  popular 
name  has  already  been  shortened 
from  The  Employee  Retirement  In- 
come Security  Act  of  1974  to  just 
plain  ERISA. 

A  basic  posture  of  ERISA  is  that 
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American  Workers 


A  look  at  the  tough,  far-reaching  new  law  to  protect 
retirement  rights  of  workers  under  private  pensions. 


Congress  wrestled  with  the  failings  of  private  pensions 
for  twelve  years  before  it  passed  ERISA  in  1974. 


if  an  employer  or  union  so  much  as 
tells  its  people  that  it  has  a  retire- 
ment plan  for  them,  then  they  have 
a  basic  right  to  it.  It  is  legally  a  part 
of  their  work  contract.  Even  though 
payment  is  deferred,  it  is  their 
money. 

Pension  funds  must  be  accumu- 
lated and  sequestered  under  condi- 
tions that  should  make  sure  that  they 
will  still  be  there  when  they  become 
due  the  employees.  Standards  for  in- 
vesting pension  funds  at  the  smallest 
risk  of  loss  are  established  in  the  law, 
which  also  provides  for  government 
policing  of  the  management  of  such 
funds.  Insurance  of  pension  funds  is 
required  so  that  if  they  are  lost  by 
bad  investment,  or  the  firm  goes 
broke,  the  insurance  will  see  to  the 
payment  of  the  pensions  due,  up  to  a 
certain  limit. 

Employees  will  become  "vested"  in 
their  pension  rights  after  fairly  short 
periods  on  the  job,  though  firms  have 
various  options  concerning  how  long 
an  employee  must  work  before  he 
is  "vested." 

An  employer  may  devise  a  plan 
which  simply  settles  with  a  worker 
who  leaves,  with  some  accrued  pen- 


sion rights,  before  retirement  age.  It 
could  pay  him  a  lump  sum  when  he 
leaves.  Or  it  may  require  him  to  wait 
until  retirement  age  to  draw  as  much 
pension  as  he  has  earned,  even 
though  he  may  by  then  have  been 
working  somewhere  else  for  a  long 
time.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  have 
"portable"  pensions  in  numerous 
small  chunks  for  people  who  move 


from  one  job  to  another,  and  stay 
with  any  of  them  long  enough  to  be- 
come vested. 

The  law  also  has  some  advanta- 
geous provisions  for  pension  plans 
for  people  who  are  self-employed — or 
who  work  for  firms  that  do  not  have 
pension  plans — so  that  they  can  make 
their  own  investments  in  non- 
company  pension  plans  operated  un- 
der the  protection  of  ERISA,  with 
income  taxes  deferred  on  the  amounts 
they  put  into  such  personal  pension 
plans. 

At  this  stage  of  the  game,  nobody 
is  going  to  explain  all  about  ERISA 
to  anybody.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
complex  and  voluminous  laws  ever 
written,  even  including  the  various 
Social  Security  acts  and  the  original 
Medicare  law.  ERISA,  as  passed, 
filled  257  pages.  Business  Week  mag- 
azine says  it  has  75,000  words  "plus 
a  100-plus  page  explanatory  report 
by  the  Congressional  conference  com- 
mittee that  finally  cleared  the  act." 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  has 
put  out  an  explanatory  34-page  pam- 
phlet labeled  "News  About"  the  act. 
The  Department  was  careful  to  say 
that  the  pamphlet  "should  not  be 
construed  as  a  legally  binding  inter- 
pretation of  the  Act"  which  must 
av/ait  the  issuance  of  regulations  to 
be  published  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment and  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser- 
vice. They  jointly  administer  most 
of  ERISA.  And  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment pamphlet  does  not  even  try  to 
explain  those  ERISA  matters  which 
are  chiefly  the  business  of  Internal 
Revenue. 

So  ERISA  is  not  simple;  determi- 
nation of  just  how  it  will  work  in 
detail  is  still  in  the  future.  But  its 
broad  meaning  to  both  employers 


The  law  has  257  pages.  There  are  more  than  100  in  a  Congressional  explanation. 
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CONTINUED 

A  New  Pension  Era  For 
35  Million  American  Workers 

and  workers  is  clear,  even  if  there 
are  still  a  lot  of  tees  to  be  crossed 
and  eyes  to  be  dotted. 

Since  the  text  of  the  law  itself  is 
more  than  ten  times  as  long  as  this 
article,  we  will  restrict  ourselves  here 
to  a  general  look  at  the  most  mean- 
ingful parts  of  it  for  workers,  and 
pay  attention  chiefly  to  the  most 
usual  sort  of  pension — the  one  a  com- 
pany pays  as  a  monthly  benefit  to  a 
retiree.  We  will  ignore  "membership" 
pensions,  such  as  union  plans,  and 
we'll  ignore  profit-sharing  plans  and 
stock  distribution  plans. 

Who  is  covered?  Most  private  (non- 
government) employers  in  the  nation 
are  "covered"  if  they  have  a  retire- 
ment plan.  They  need  not  have  a  re- 
tirement plan,  but  if  they  have  one  it 
is  mandatory  that  it  conform  to 
ERISA.  Church  plans  are  exempt, 
and  so  are  a  few  other  restricted 
forms  of  employee  protection  plans 
for  limited  special  purposes.  Churches 
may  come  under  ERISA  by  choice.  A 
company  that  has  a  retirement  plan 
but  chooses  to  drop  it  before  ERISA 
becomes  effective,  may  do  so.  ERISA 
does  not  say  how  generous  or  miserly 
a  retirement  plan  need  be.  This  is  a 
matter  of  company  policy.  ERISA 
does  restrict  the  tendency  of  some 
firms  to  pay  top  executives  pensions 
that  are  extravagant  compared  to 
what  other  employees  get. 

How  long  must  one  work  before 
he  has  an  undeniable  right  to  at  least 
some  retirement  benefit,  or — techni- 
cally— until  he  is  "vested?" 

Employers  have,  with  some  justice, 
usually  weighted  their  employees' 
"vested"  status  and  accrued  pension 
rights  to  favor  the  later  years  of  em- 
ployment and  older  employees.  A  pen- 
sion is  basically  a  reward  for  long 
years  of  service. 

But  with  ERISA,  Congress  has  said 
that  this  must  not  be  carried  to  ex- 
tremes. Employers  may  exclude  from 
vesting  all  people  in  their  late  teens 
and  very  early  twenties,  who  may 
jump  from  job  to  job  to  find  what 
they  are  looking  for. 

But  a  general  rule  under  ERISA  is 
that  anyone  who  has  worked  in  the 
same  place  full  time  (1,000  hours  a 
year)  for  ten  years  after  age  22  must 
be  50%  vested,  and  he  must  be  100% 
vested  after  15  years  on  the  job  past 
22. 

The  law  requires  that  retirement 
rights  must  start  accruing  from  age 
22  for  anyone  who  is  hired  that  young 
or  younger  and  who  stays  ten  years 
past  that  age.  Thus,  after  ten  years 


Conglomerates  can  no  longer  buy  out  a  firm  and  spend  its  pension  funds. 


on  the  job  past  age  22,  even  if  he 
leaves  then,  an  employee  is  entitled 
to  at  least  half  of  the  retirement 
rights  that  he  has  built  up  (he  must 
be  at  least  50%  vested  after  ten 
years).  And  after  15  years  service 
past  age  22,  if  he  then  leaves,  he  is 
entitled  to  all  his  retirement  rights 
that  have  accrued  during  those  15 
years. 

This  may  not  be  much.  But  what- 
ever it  is,  it  is  his  without  working  on 
to  retirement  age  and  a  full  pension, 
and  it  is  his  whether  the  plan  permits 
buying  out  his  rights  with  a  lump 
sum  if  he  goes  elsewhere,  or  makes 
him  wait  to  retirement  age  to  start 
collecting. 

Employers  have  several  options  for 
vesting,  but  under  none  of  them  may 
they  postpone  50%  vesting  for  more 
than  ten  years  of  service  past  age  22, 
or  100%  vesting  for  more  than  15 
years  of  service  past  age  22. 

Under  one  option,  they  can  start 
with  25%  vesting  after  five  years, 
and  gradually  build  it  up  to  at  least 
50%  after  ten  years  and  100%  after 
15  years. 

Employers  can — if  they  wish — vest 
new  employees  100%  much  earlier — 
even  as  soon  as  they  hire  them.  But 
in  return  for  this  liberality,  they  can- 
not elect  an  arbitrarily  high  age  for 
immediate  vesting  of  new  employees. 
They  can  refuse  it  to  anyone  24  or 


younger,  but  must  fully  vest  anyone 
25  or  older,  after  he  has  worked  one 
year.  And  if  someone  came  to  work  at 
age  22  or  before,  then  at  25  he  must 
be  fully  vested  retroactively  to  age  22 
■ — if  the  plan  calls  for  "immediate" 
100%  vesting  for  any  employees. 

Employers  may  still  weight  their 
plans  to  favor  service  during  later 
years  more  heavily  than  service  ren- 
dered earlier  in  life.  But  ERISA  sets 
tight  limits  on  such  weighting,  so 
that  early  years  of  service  may  ac- 
crue only  a  little  less  retirement  bene- 
fits than  later  years. 

The  law  does  not  say  what  age 
must  be  the  retirement  age  for  full 
pension  rights.  Probably  age  65  will 
still  be  the  most  usual  one. 

Nor  does  it  set  standards  for  early 
retirement  with  immediate  payment 
of  benefits.  All  such  options  reside 
with  the  employers  in  devising  their 
plans. 

Since  the  amount  of  benefits  is  not 
regulated  by  the  law,  a  worker  can 
never  estimate  how  much  pension  he 
may  be  building  up  by  referring  to 
the  law,  but  only  by  referring  to  the 
company  pension  plan. 

ERISA  requires  that  every  covered 
employer  must  give  every  employee 
a  statement  describing  the  company 
plan,  and  that  it  must  be  in  "under- 
standable" language.  Firms  that  are 
presently  preparing  to  comply  with 
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the  law  are  complaining  that  there 
cannot  possibly  be  a  legal  definition 
of  "understandable"  language,  and 
that  this  is  a  helluva  requirement. 
But  one  can  expect  that  some  sort  of 
interplay  between  management  and 
the  government  enforcers  of  the  law 
will  arrive  at  some  understanding 
that  limits  the  amount  of  gobbledy- 
gook  and  overinvolved  language  in 
explaining  the  plans  to  workers. 

Any  worker  must  receive  a  detailed 
account  of  his  personal  standing  in 
the  plan  if  he  asks  for  it  in  writing. 

Firms  may  still  elect  to  drop  their 
pension  plans  entirely.  But  once  un- 
der ERISA  they  cannot  cancel  the  ac- 
crued rights  of  vested  workers  up  to 
that  point. 

All  new  pension  plans  of  the  types 
that  are  covered  must  come  under 
ERISA.  All  older  pension  plans  must 
be  revised  to  conform  with  ERISA's 
requirements,  if  a  firm  does  not  drop 
its  pension  plan  entirely. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  further 
details  regarding  benefits  in  this  com- 
plex law  that  we  can  discuss  intelligi- 
bly here.  A  great  deal  was  thought 
out  when  the  law  was  written,  even 
though  perhaps  more  remains  to  be 
thought  out  regarding  how  to  ad- 
minister it. 

Let's  note  that  there  are  provisions 
covering  such  things  as  a  worker  who 
carries  his  own  pension  plan,  then 
goes  to  work  for  a  company  with  its 
own  plan ;  and  for  one  who  works  for 
a  firm,  then  leaves  it,  then  returns 
later.  There  are  requirements  for 
payments  to  the  surviving  spouse  of  a 


retiree  who  dies,  and  provisions  to 
cover  seasonal  workers. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  age  scale, 
a  new  employee  cannot  be  excluded 
from  the  plan  unless  he  is  within  five 
years  of  the  plan's  retirement  age. 
And  there  is  a  great  deal  more. 

The  other  major  features  are  the 
provisions  in  ERISA  that  police  the 
management  of  pension  funds  to 
make  sure  they  are  created,  in  the 
first  place,  and  that  they  don't  dis- 
appear along  the  way. 

Funds  must  regularly  be  set  aside 
that  are  sufficient  to  purchase  an  an- 
nuity that  will  pay  for  each  worker's 
growing  stake  and  that  of  his  spouse 
in  the  ultimate  benefits.  The  amounts 
set  aside  must  be  actuarily  sound,  and 
the  funds  "must  be  held  in  trust  and 
used  only  to  provide  benefits  and  pay 
the  necessary  costs  of  running  the 
plan." 

Each  plan  must  have  an  adminis- 
trator, who  may  not  generally  engage 
in  other  business  with  the  employer, 
with  the  fund  trustees,  or  anyone  else 
with  an  interest  in  the  plan. 

The  trustees  (or  "fiduciaries")  who 
actually  handle  and  invest  the  funds 
must  act  solely  in  the  interest  of  the 
beneficiaries,  and  must  be  "prudent" 
in  their  money-management.  There  is 
a  general  limit  of  10%  on  the  amount 
of  the  funds  that  may  be  invested  in 
the  employer's  own  firm,  and  then 
only  if  such  investment  is  "prudent." 

There  are  numerous  prohibitions  in 
the  law  to  avoid  conflicts  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  a  fund's  managers,  and 
to  bar  them  from  personal  gain  from 


People  who  change  jobs  several  times 
may  now  have  several  small  "portable 
pensions"  coming  to  them  at  retirement 
age  from  various  employers  for  whom 
they  have  worked  for  as  much  as  ten 
years  after  they  were  22. 

transactions  involving  the  assets. 

There  are  some  exceptions  to  these 
general  rules  for  creating  and  man- 
aging the  funds  that  are  logical  and 
necessary,  especially  during  the 
changeover  period.  Thus,  a  firm  with 
an  existing  plan  that  is  not  properly 
funded  under  ERISA  will  need  (and 
gets)  time  to  set  aside  funds  to  cover 
service  in  former  years,  if  its  old  plan 
is  well  short  of  them.  And  if  a  bank 
is  the  administrator  or  trustee  of  a 
fund,  it  may  also  do  normal  banking 
business  with  the  employer.  But  in 
case  it  does,  the  law  specifies  in  some 
detail  that  this  may  involve  only 
"customary"  banking  relationships. 

The  law  requires  that  pension  plan 
managers  engage  the  services  of  spe- 
cific people,  including  independent 
public  accountants  and  actuaries 
who,  jointly  with  administrators  and 
the  trustees,  must  file  detailed  initial 
and  annual  reports  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  The  law  spells  out  a 
great  deal  of  the  information  that 
must  be  in  such  reports — even  the 
actuarial  methods  used.  If  insurance 
companies  or  banks  are  involved, 
they  must  separately  certify  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  administrator's  reports, 
with  respect  to  their  roles.  Records 
on  which  reports  are  based  must  be 
kept  for  six  years  at  least. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  thinks  a 
report  falls  short  of  what's  required, 
he  can  toss  it  back  to  be  reworked 
within  a  45-day  deadline.  The  reports 
will  be  available  at  the  Labor  Depart- 
( Continued  on  page  40J 


DRAWINGS  BY  SOB  CLARKE 


Pension  funds  must  be  set  aside,  on  a  sound  basis.  Fund  managers  must  invest  them 
"prudently,"  never  use  them  for  other  purposes,  and  file  detailed  annual  reports. 
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THE  GREAT  OKLAHOMA 
LAND  RUSH  OF  1889. 


On  April  22,  1889,  at  high  noon,  100,000  people  raced 
each  other  to  claim  unoccupied  land  in  Oklahoma. 


By  LYNWOOD  MARK  RHODES 

The  idea  of  getting  title  to  a  valu- 
able block  of  real  estate  by 
racing  other  people  to  it  on  foot,  on 
horseback,  or  in  wagons  or  buggies 
may  sound  absurd  today.  But  an 
estimated  100,000  Americans  were 
champing  at  the  bit  to  do  just  that 
as  the  seconds  ticked  away  toward 
high  noon  on  April  22,  1889.  Up  for 
grabs  were  nearly  2,000,000  acres  of 
virgin  farm  land  in  what  is  now  the 
state  of  Oklahoma.  America  was  still 
a  farming  nation  and  the  ensuing 
wild  scramble  to  stake  out  free 
homesteads  was  nothing  short  of 
sheer  bedlam— a  mad  dash  that  his- 
torian Everett  Dick  calls  "the  most 
spectacular  and  famous  land  rush  in 
American  history." 

What  we  think  of  as  Oklahoma 
was  then  Indian  Territory,  all  that 
remained  of  the  vast  Indian  reserve 
that  had  stretched  from  Texas  to 
the  Canadian  border  half  a  century 
earlier.  Even  the  name  Oklahoma 


was  Indian,  from  the  Choctaw  words 
okla  (people)  and  homma  (red).  But 
lying  smack-dab  in  the  middle  of  the 
territory  was  a  heart-shaped  area 
that  federal  officials  had  bought  in 
1866  from  the  Seminoles  and  Creeks 
to  use  as  a  homeland  for  other  tribes 
which  they  eventually  planned  to 
move  from  the  Great  Plains. 

Maps  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs in  Washington  dubbed  this  por- 
tion "Oklahoma  District."  The 
Canadian  River  and  Chickasaw  lands 
bordered  it  on  the  south;  the  Chero- 
kee reservation  separated  it  on  the 
north  from  Kansas.  Other  Indian 
reservations  formed  its  eastern  and 
western  boundaries,  and  a  deep, 
meandering  river — the  Cimarron— 
bisected  the  core.  A  line  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  ran  north  and  south 
through  the  district  on  its  way  from 
Kansas  to  Texas,  while  a  stage  line 
paralleled  the  tracks  about  30  miles 
to  the  west.  These  were  the  only 
examples  of  the  white  man's  handi- 
work in  an  area  of  a  little  less  than 


3,000  square  miles  or  about  three- 
fourths  as  large  as  Connecticut. 

That's  what  irked  land-hungry 
Americans.  The  free  lands  for  settle- 
ment were  melting  away  like  a  late 
spring  snow  in  the  1880's,  but  the 
government  had  yet  to  settle  any 
Indians  in  the  Oklahoma  District.  To 
angry  Midwesterners  stuck  with 
eking  out  a  living  on  marginal  plots 
on  the  Great  Plains,  it  just  didn't 
make  good  sense  to  keep  such  rolling 
prairies  and  fertile  grasslands  off- 
limits  to  industrious  farmers  who 
could  make  them  blossom  with  corn 
and  wheat.  They  bombarded  Con- 
gress with  petitions,  bills  and  reso- 
lutions demanding  that  the  district 
be  opened  to  white  settlement.  Hun- 
dreds of  other  wily  sodbusters  didn't 
waste  money  on  stamps.  They  simply 
slipped  past  Army  border  posts  and 
squatted  in  the  district,  throwing  up 
rough  shacks  and  plowing  the  virgin 
soil. 

Time  and  again,  federal  cavalry 
flushed  out  these  so-called  "boomers" 
and  escorted  them  back  to  the  Kan- 
sas border — only  to  have  to  do  it  all 
over  a  few  months  later.  They  were 
called  boomers,   a  nickname  still 

THE  BETTM ANN  ARCHIVE.  INC. 


It  was  like  this,  but  more  so,  at  the  starting  gun  in  1889.  This 
is  the  Cherokee  Strip  run  of  1893.  We  could  find  no  equivalent 


photo  of  the  first  big  Oklahoma  land  rush  four  years  earlier, 
when  100,000  people  raced  each  other  for  free,  virgin  acres. 
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A  drawing  of  part  of  the  1889  "run,"  sketched  by  W.  A.  Rogers  for  Harpers  Weekly  in  1891.       ™c  '^^r'AHC^-•'        CT1  - 


UED  The  Great  Oklahoma  Land  Rush  of  1889 


common  in  Oklahoma  today,  because 
they  were  said  to  be  "booming  set- 
tlement of  Indian  lands."  But  so 
were  railroad  lobbyists.  Santa  Fe 
trains  ran  practically  empty  through 
Indian  Territory.  Unsettled,  it  pro- 
duced no  railway  revenue.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  line  griped  that  he  was 
the  only  man  in  the  world  "who  ever 
built  a  railroad  250  miles  through  a 
tunnel."  If  the  district  were  opened, 
though,  he  stood  a  good  chance  of 
gain.  The  railroad's  charter  pro- 
vided that  the  company  would  re- 
ceive generous  land  grants  in 
alternate  sections  on  either  side  of 
its  tracks,  which  could  then  be  sold 
off  to  prospective  settlers. 

The  upshot  was  that  in  January 
1889,  Congress  finally  bowed  to  the 
pressure  and  forced  the  Creeks  and 
Seminoles  to  accept  $4,000,000  as 


compensation  for  any  contractual 
claims  they  might  still  have  to  the 
Oklahoma  District.  It  was  felt  that 
the  payment  was  legally  necessary 
since  the  unoccupied  land  had  origi- 
nally been  bought  from  them  by  the 
government  with  the  stipulation  that 
its  sole  use  was  for  other  Indian 
tribes,  not  white  settlers.  President 
Grover  Cleveland  signed  the  measure 
on  March  2nd,  two  days  before  leav- 
ing office,  and  President  Benjamin 
Harrison,  only  three  weeks  into  his 
term,  announced  on  March  23rd  that 
the  long-sought-after  lands  would  be 
opened  on  a  first  come,  first  served 
basis  "at  and  after  the  hour  of 
twelve  o'clock  noon  on  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  April." 

All  hell  broke  loose. 

Overnight,  waiting  boomers  high- 
tailed it  to  Kansas  border  towns 
from  all  directions  in  covered  wagons 
and  prairie  schooners  top-heavy  with 
household  goods,  farm  implements, 


towheaded  kids,  a  cow  or  extra 
horse  trailing  behind,  and  banners 
proudly  proclaiming  "On  To  Okla- 
homa" and  "This  Time  We  Go  To 
Stay."  In  Colorado,  Nebraska  and 
the  Dakotas,  said  one  observer, 
"shaggy-bearded  prospectors  threw 
down  their  shovels,  school  teachers 
their  books,  preachers  their  Bibles, 
spinsters  their  knitting — and  struck 
out  for  the  still-forbidden  promised 
land." 

The  land  fever  spread  like  wild- 
fire. Lanky  Texas  cowboys  galloped 
to  Gainesville,  Dallas  and  Fort 
Worth,  the  primary  outfitting  points 
on  the  south.  In  Pennsylvania,  soot- 
stained  coal  miners  hopped  the  first 
train  west  to  join  New  England  mill- 
hands,  Virginia  tenant  farmers,  even 
a  few  Eastern  city  slickers  "toting 
valises  and  precious  little  else"  head- 


ing for  Arkansas  City,  Kansas,  the 
northern  gateway  to  what  news- 
papers described  as  "a  veritable 
Garden  of  Eden." 

By  mid- April,  "every  border  town 
looked  like  Leadville  in  its  first  flush 
of  prosperity,"  a  reporter  told  the 
folks  back  East.  "Every  street  corner 
is  occupied  by  a  faker ;  one  is  selling 
prize-package  soap;  another  has  a 
patent  medicine;  a  third  is  touting 
the  virtues  of  a  new  bridle;  and  a 
fourth  has  cheaply  gotten  up  maps 
of  Oklahoma  professing  to  show  the 
most  desirable  locations  for  intend- 
ing settlers.  The  crowds  increase  by 
the  hour.  Every  saloon  has  its  faro 
and  stud-poker  game,  while  many 
more  are  run  in  tents.  The  so-called 
hotels  were  filled  to  overflowing  sev- 
eral days  ago,  and  men  sleep  in 
depots  and  stores — anywhere  place 
can  be  found  to  unroll  the  pair  of 
blankets  which  everyone  carries 
with  him.  Now  they  have  invaded 


the  saloons,  and  with  the  clink  of 
glasses  and  rattle  of  chips  is  mingled 
the  long  drawn  snore  of  some  boomer 
who  has  crawled  beneath  a  table  or 
in  a  corner  to  snatch  a  few  hours' 
rest." 

Hardware  dealers  and  grocers 
emptied  their  shelves  in  a  week.  One 
merchant  racked  up  $500  in  receipts 
in  a  single  day — a  mind-boggling 
sum  in  1889  dollars.  Livery  stables 
made  a  killing  on  wagons,  "some  of 
them  so  decrepit  that  horses  hung 
their  heads  in  shame  when  hitched 
up."  Embarrassed  or  not,  every 
animal  that  could  pull  or  tug  fetched 
fancy  prices.  Cowpokes  sold  their 
mounts,  horse  traders  sold  sway- 
back  nags,  mulers  from  Missouri 
"palmed  off  scrawny  long-eared  jack- 
asses to  witless  short-eared  jack- 
asses." Landlords  who  the  winter 
before  gladly  rented  a  lean-to  shack 
for  $5  a  month  now  asked — and  got 
— $25  even  though  both  parties  knew 
the  place  would  be  vacated  within 
a  matter  of  days. 

"It  was  as  though  I  had  suddenly 
been  interjected  into  a  confused 
Fourth  of  July  celebration,"  corre- 
spondent Hamilton  Wicks  told  Cos- 
mopolitan readers  after  surveying 
the  pandemonium.  "The  homeless, 
the  speculators,  the  adventurers — 
they  are  here  in  all  tongues,  in  all 
colors,  in  all  garbs,  with  all  kinds  of 
profanity  and  every  imaginable 
odor."  And,  he  might  have  added, 
every  blooming  last  one  of  them  ex- 
pected to  be  a  winner  in  "the  great 
race"  and  capitalize  on  the  generosity 
of  his  "Uncle  Sam." 

The  ground  rules  were  simple 
enough. 

All  male  and  unmarried  female 
citizens,  21  years  of  age  or  over, 
were  eligible  to  homestead  a  quarter- 
section  (160  acres)  for  a  farm,  or  a 
city  lot  25-by-40  feet  in  one  of  the 
proposed  new  townsites.  So  could 
widows,  women  legally  separated 
from  their  husbands,  and  aliens  who 
had  declared  their  intention  of  be- 
coming citizens.  Establishing  claim 
to  a  desired  piece  of  land  involved 
driving  a  sharp-pointed  stake  into 
the  ground  bearing  the  claimant's 
name.  This  was  called  "staking  a 
claim."  Next,  the  claim  had  to  be 
recorded  at  one  of  the  U.  S.  land 
offices  which  had  hurriedly  been  set 
up  at  Guthrie,  a  place-name  with  a 
depot  on  the  Santa  Fe,  and  at  King- 
fisher, a  way-station  on  the  stage- 
coach route.  The  fee  was  $10.  Then 
the  homesteader  had  to  live  on  the 
tract  for  five  years  to  acquire  title 
to  the  property — or  he  could  shorten 
the  residence  requirement  to  14 
months  by  paying  $1.25  per  acre 
premium.  Civil  War  veterans  were 
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The  Santa  Fe  Railroad  ran  trainloads  of 
with  horses.  Settlers  leaped  from  movi 

allowed  to  deduct  the  term  of  their 
military  service  from  the  five-year 
clause. 

Surveyors  had  marked  off  the  dis- 
trict into  sections  of  one  square  mile 
each  shortly  after  the  government's 
purchase  in  1866,  placing  a  stone  at 
each  section  corner  with  another 
stone  midway  between  the  corners. 
Thus,  three  corners  of  every  160- 
acre  homestead  were  already  marked 
— except  that  almost  a  quarter- 
century  had  elapsed.  Weeds  and 
brush  now  covered  many  of  the 
markers;  others  had  simply  disap- 
peared. But  not  even  a  weathered 
pebble  marked  the  township  lots. 
Regulations  limited  any  proposed 
townsite  to  320  acres,  meaning  that 
settlers  wanting  to  establish  a  town 


settlers  in,  with  orders  not  to  beat  those 
ng  trains  to  stake  their  claims  en  route. 

had  to  first  stake  out  half  a  home- 
stead section,  then  plat  it  into  streets 
and  lots  later. 

It  didn't  take  a  Philadelphia  law- 
yer to  figure  with  only  12,000  quarter 
sections  available  and  100,000 
stampeders  itching  for  a  piece  of  the 
action  that  "Harrison's  Hoss  Race" 
was  going  to  be  a  rip-snorting  free- 
for-all.  Federal  marshals  stationed 
at  the  two  land  offices  cringed  at  the 
thought  of  the  forthcoming  on- 
slaught and  braced  themselves  for 
"arguments  and  knuckle-bustings 
enough  to  wake  the  dead." 

On  Friday,  April  19th,  two  regi- 
ments of  troops — half  of  them 
cavalry — began  escorting  the  fidgety 
throngs  across  the  intervening  In- 
dian reservations  to  the  borders  of 


the  Oklahoma  District  so  that  all 
might  have  an  equal  chance  at  the 
countdown. 

"It  was  a  gala  occasion,  the  whole 
procession  with  smiling  faces  and 
waving  hands,"  a  New  York  jour- 
nalist wrote.  "Everyone  imagined 
that  El  Dorado  was  just  ahead,  and 
I  dare  say  the  possibility  of  failure 
did  not  enter  into  the  consideration 
of  a  single  individual."  Least  of  all 
the  boomers  and  other  cagey  old- 
timers.  They  brashly  sneaked  across 
the  district  lines  under  the  cover  of 
darkness  and  hid  in  scrub-oak  ra- 
vines, ready  to  get  the  jump  on  the 
choicest  plots.  This  despite  Brig. 
Gen.  Wesley  Merritt's  stern  warning 
that  a  caught  culprit  automatically 
forfeited  his  homesteading  rights. 

It  was  a  temptation  just  the  same. 
"I  slipped  over  and  picked  out  the 
place  I  aimed  to  file  on,"  ex-cowboy 
Billy  McGinty  admitted  years  after- 
wards. "Land  sloping  down  so  pretty 
you  could  run  furrows  smooth  and 
straight  as  ribbons.  Dig  up  the  brush 
and  you  could  set  out  enough  peach 
trees  to  keep  a  whole  country  in 
fruit.  I'd  sow  seeds  and  reap  money. 
Then  I'd  find  me  a  spry  girl  and 
raise  myself  a  crop  of  kids  on  that 
stretch." 

So  many  of  his  cohorts  had  the 
same  idea  that  by  Sunday  "a  feller 
had  to  keep  mighty  quiet,"  another 
moonlighter  grinningly  confessed 
later.  "Every  draw  kept  fillin'  with 
men  all  night  long,  and  it  was  hard 
to  keep  from  seein'  and  bein'  seen." 
The  name  they  got  for  entering  the 
district  too  soon  was  an  appropriate 
one — Sooners.  In  time,  "Sooner" 
gained  respectability  and  is  worn 
with  pride  today  by  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  football  team. 

"Day  of  the  Run,  I  beat  the  roost- 
ers up,"  an  excited  sodbuster  remem- 
bered, "but  by  sunrise  you  couldn't 
hear  your  own  horses'  hoofs  for  the 
racket"  as  men  up  and  down  the  line 
greased  axles  one  last  time,  exam- 
ined harnesses,  tightened  bolts,  ad- 
justed loads,  gave  horseshoes  a  final 
going-on,  and  re-checked  chicken 
coops,  plows  and  spades  lashed  to 
the  sides  and  rear  of  their  wagons 
— all  the  while  anxiously  eyeing  their 
rivals.  By  nine  o'clock,  the  horde 
was  "crowding  and  cursing  and  fight- 
ing for  places  near  the  line.  They 
shouted  and  sang  and  yelled  and 
argued,  and  the  sound  they  made 
wasn't  human  at  all,  but  like  thou- 
sands of  wild  animals  penned  up." 

At  ten  o'clock,  15  trains  pulled  out 
of  the  Santa  Fe  depot  at  Arkansas 
City  and  chugged  south  60  miles 
across  the  Cherokee  reservation  with 
bells  clanging  and  whistles  shrieking 
to  the  district  line.  "Each  coach  was 
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filled  to  suffocation  with  passengers 
packing  the  platform  between  the 
cars  and  hanging  on  the  steps,"  a 
Chicago  Tribune  man  reported. 
"Scores  set  on  the  tops  and  dozens 
more  on  the  coal  and  wood  stacked 
on  the  engine  tenders." 

At  the  line,  the  scene  reminded 
him  "of  the  Israelites  ready  to  cross 
the  Red  Sea."  Men  and  horses  were 
packed  in  so  close  that  "lightning 
couldn't  have  cut  them  loose."  Be- 
hind the  saddles  were  the  wheels, 
"every  sort  of  contraption  that's 
rolled  since  Noah  put  rubber  tires 
on  the  Ark  and  every  kind  of  face 
that  God's  whittled  out,"  a  boomer 
recalled.  "Row  and  row  of  old  buck- 
boards  loaded  with  lank-looking  hill- 
billy families  from  Arkansas  and 
Missouri  with  flocks  of  young'uns, 
from  toddlers  in  diapers  to  boys 
sprouting  their  first  fuzz,  peeping 
over  the  sides.  Heavy  democrat 
wagons  stacked  with  plows  and  seeds 
and  drouth-blistered  old  farmers. 
Worn-out  buggies  and  victorias; 
light  spring  wagons  with  elderly  old 
folk,  for  it  was  the  Run  or  the  poor- 
house  for  lots  of  gray-beards;  ve- 
hicles stripped  down  to  two  wheels 
like  chariots  in  that  book,  Ben  Hur, 
with  the  coupling  hitched  up  to  a 
tongue." 

Real  estate  men  from  Wichita 
sported  along  in  new  surreys  drawn 
by  spanking  spans  of  bay  horses  and, 
here  and  there,  a  few  stalwarts  even 
perched  precariously  on  bicycles. 
Some  hopefuls  who  had  walked  to 
the  line  wandered  through  the  crowd 
begging  wagon  families  for  a  lift — 
without  much  luck.  "It  was  every 
man  for  himself  and  the  devil  take 
the  hindermost,"  another  boomer  re- 
marked. The  banner  flapping  from 
his  covered  wagon  said  it  all: 
"Chintz-bugged  in  Illinois,  sicloned 
in  Newbraska,  white-capped  in  In- 
jianny,  bald-nobbed  in  Missoury,  pro- 
hibited in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  or 
bust." 

Eleven-thirty.  Clouds  of  dust  "like 
smoke  from  a  battlefield"  hung  over 
the  milling  mob  "so  that  we  looked 
like  black  demons  from  hell,"  a  cow- 
boy said.  Many  a  husband  with  sec- 
ond thoughts  about  the  speed  of 
wagons  unhitched  the  best  horse, 
leaped  into  the  saddle,  kissed  his 
wife  goodbye,  and  told  her  to  follow 
as  best  she  could  as  he  wedged  closer 
to  the  line. 

Eleven-forty.  Men  and  women  in 
all  shapes  and  sizes,  horses  and 
mules  and  oxen,  wagons  with  kids 
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screaming  and  bawling  stretched 
from' horizon  to  horizon.  "I  know  I'll 
never  see  so  many  people  bunched 
together  unless  it's  on  Judgment 
Day,  all  bellowing  like  thirsty  steers 
that  smelled  water,"  a  cowpoke  up 
from  Texas  hollered  to  his  sidekick. 
"A  man'll  never  have  room  to  turn 
around  again  or  cuss  out  loud  with- 
out some  neighbor  coming  over  to 
call  you  down,"  he  predicted. 

Eleven-forty-five.  All  along  the 
line,  blue-coated  cavalrymen  made 
one  final  pass  trying  to  restrain  the 
hurrahing  multitude.  "It  was  a  pic- 
ture straight  out  of  hell,"  a  trooper 
said.  "They  were  a  horde  of  fiends 
with  their  red  eyes  and  cracked  lips 
and  blackened,  dusty  faces.  Horses 
were  pawing  and  pitching  as  the 
wheels  crowded  even  closer  to  their 
hoofs.  Riders  were  yelling  and  dig- 
ging in  their  stirrups  to  keep  from 


being  thrown  off  in  that  panic  of 
horseflesh." 

Some  women  began  throwing  out 
pots  and  pans  to  make  the  loads 
lighter.  Others  grabbed  ropes  and 
tied  them  around  their  waists  to 
hooks  that  had  been  driven  in  the 
wagon  sides. 

Eleven-fifty.  "Ten  minutes  until 
hell  breaks  and  every  minute  a  year 
of  your  life,"  a  hardened  teamster 
shouted  to  his  neighbor,  clenching 
the  reins  tighter  and  setting  the 
wagon  brakes  free. 

Eleven-fifty-five."Somewhere  along 
the  line  a  baby,  just  born,  howled 
bloody  murder,"  one  Nebraska  farm- 
er remembered  vividly.  "I  hoped  to 
God  its  insides  could  take  what  was 
coming." 

The  roar  grew  louder,  a  boomer 
grimaced,  listening  to  "the  buzz  like 
wild  bees  starting  to  swarm."  Signal 
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Their  property  staked,  settlers  lined  up  outside  the  Guthrie  land  office  to  file 
records  of  their  claims  on  opening  day.  By  nightfall,  Guthrie  had  15,000  citizens. 
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Between  noon  and  sunset  of  April  22,  1889,  all  the  desirable  land  in  3,000  square  miles  was  staked  out  by  claimants. 


officers  galloped  to  the  highest 
ground  around,  watches  in  one  hand, 
rifles  in  the  other.  The  boomer 
glanced  at  his  taut  wife.  She  was 
quivering,  her  hands  were  shaking, 
her  teeth  chattering.  Then  the  un- 
earthly noise  stopped.  "You  could 
hear  a  pin  drop.  Even  the  dogs 
stopped  fighting." 

The  last  seconds  were  an  eternity. 
11:56  ...  11:57  ..  .  Troopers  raised 
their  carbines  ...  58  ...  59.  Shots 
rang  out  and  tiny  puffs  of  smoke 
drifted  skyward.  The  mass  of  hu- 
manity stiffened,  bulged  and  broke. 
"A  shout  that  sounded  like  the  roar 
of  a  mighty  storm  pierced  the  air, 
and  the  greatest  race  ever  staged 
took  off,"  a  side-lined  newsman  de- 
clared. Whips  popped  and  wagons 
rattled.  Terrified  women  screamed. 
Hoofs  thundered.  The  Run  was  on! 

"They  poured  across  the  line  like 


water  going  over  a  broken  dam,"  all 
racing  madly  for  a  home.  The  earth 
trembled  with  the  hoof  beats  "as  if 
the  land  was  trying  to  bust  wide 
open  and  swallow  the  damn  fools 
who  were  grabbing  for  it."  Startled 
jackrabbits  never  had  a  chance,  and 
lizards  that  made  it  up  cottonwood 
trees  quickly  "dropped  like  leaves  in 
August  from  that  pounding  below." 

The  soldiers  had  burned  off  big 
patches  of  grass  to  make  the  going 
easier,  but  it  really  didn't  matter  in 
those  first  few  minutes.  Merely  keep- 
ing upright  was  the  problem. 

"All  around  me  wheel  matched  dis- 
tance with  saddle  and  man  with 
man,"  a  stampeder  said.  "Wagons 
crashed  against  wagons.  Horses' 
hides  were  raw  red  from  being 
whipped  to  make  them  run  faster. 
Drivers  were  standing  up  in  buck- 
boards  and  buggies,  lashing  their 


own  horses  and  those  of  other  men 
when  they  crowded  too  close.  Kids  of 
different  outfits  shook  their  fists  at 
each  other.  But  a  lone  girl,  sprinting 
by  on  a  pony,  just  smiled  and  waved 
her  hand  when  an  outside  wagon 
nail  ripped  her  stocking." 

Men  and  horses  died  in  the  fren- 
zied rush,  but  nobody  recorded  how 
many.  One  woman  did  notice  an 
elderly  gentleman  streaking  past  on 
horseback  whom  she'd  seen  earlier 
in  Arkansas  City,  "his  hair  a  hun- 
dred times  whiter  as  he  bounced  up 
and  down  like  a  kid's  ball."  Sud- 
denly, a  tin  washtub  banged  out  of 
a  passing  wagon.  His  horse  shied. 
"The  start  made  old  Granddad  lose 
his  flimsy  grip,"  she  wrote  in  her 
diary  later.  "Down  he  went,  too  quick 
for  a  wagon  close  behind  to  steer 
clear  of  him.  I  guessed  he  screamed, 
(Continued  on  page  Jf2J 
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Two  views  of  business  enterprises  hastily  improvised  in  Guthrie. 
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Opposing  Views  by  Congressmen  on  The  Question  . . . 


SHOULD  THE  DEATH  PENALTY 


The  statement  that  "a  person  can  get  away  with 
murder  nowadays"  has  all  too  often  been  the  case 
in  fact.  Certainly,  the  offenders  may  be  apprehended 
and  even  sentenced  to  prison.  But,  in  the  minds  of 
peaceful  citizens,  the  offenders  have  not  received  the 
punishment  they  deserve.  The  death  penalty  is  the 
only  punishment  that  can  adequately  reflect  society's 
revulsion  for  particularly  heinous  crimes.  It  is  the 
only  punishment  that  fits  the  crime.  Nothing  can  un- 
dermine more  the  common  citizen's  respect  for  the 
law  than  the  failure  to  impose  upon  criminals  the 
punishment  they  justly  deserve. 

Last  session,  the  Senate  approved  legislation  de- 
signed to  reinstate  capital  punishment  precisely  be- 
cause some  crimes  are  so  heinous  as  to  justly  merit 
the  forfeiture  of  the  offender's  life.  The  bill  was  not 
acted  upon  by  the  House  during  the  last  session  of 
the  Congress,  and  thus,  did  not  become  law.  This 
year  I  have  introduced  another  bill  which  provides 
for  capital  punishment  in  certain  circumstances. 

The  1972  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Furman  v. 
Georgia  did  not  hold  that  capital  punishment  in  itself 
is  unconstitutional.  Instead,  the  pivotal  opinions  of 
the  Court  found  that  "as  presently  applied  and  ad- 
ministered" capital  punishment  violated  the  Eighth 
Amendment.  The  system  of  discretionary  sentencing 
in  capital  cases  failed  to  produce  evenhanded  justice. 

My  bill  would  squarely  meet  the  Supreme  Court's 
objection  and  narrowly  limit  the  offenses  and  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  death  penalty  may  be  im- 
posed, with  full  guarantees  for  judicial  review. 

Those  crimes  under  current  federal  law  which  can 
be  broadly  characterized  as  treason,  espionage  or 
murder  would  be  offenses  for  which  the  death 
penalty  would  be  an  available  sanction.  Prosecution 
for  such  crimes  would  be  a  two-step  procedure. 
In  the  first  instance,  a  jury  would  be  impaneled 


Sen.  Roman  L.  Hruska 
(R -Neb.) 


or,  if  there  is  no  jury,  a 
judge  would  hear  the 
question  of  guilt.  In  the 
event  the  defendant  were 
found  guilty  of  the  of- 
fense, a  second  proceed- 
ing would  be  held  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not 
the  death  penalty  should 
be  imposed. 

The  death  penalty 
should  be  restored  be- 
cause of  its  value  as  a  de- 
terrent. I  am  convinced 
that  the  death  penalty  can  be  an  effective  deterrent 
against  specific  crimes.  The  potential  kidnapper 
should  know  that  if  his  intended  victim  dies,  he  may 
die.  The  potential  hijacker  should  realize  that  if  he 
kills  a  person  during  the  course  of  a  hijacking,  he 
may  forfeit  his  own  life.  The  man  who  throws  a  fire- 
bomb to  destroy  government  property,  the  convict 
who  assaults  a  prison  guard,  the  person  who  attacks 
a  law  enforcement  officer  all  should  know  that  if 
they  take  a  life,  they  may  pay  with  their  own  life. 

I  have  listened  to  the  social  theorists  talk  about 
the  "inhumanity"  of  tough  punishment  and  have 
heard  them  question  the  deterrent  value  of  the 
death  penalty.  I  think  it  is  time,  however,  that  we 
showed  some  concern  for  the  "humanity"  of  the 
murderer's  potential  victim. 


If  you  wish  to  let  your  Congressman  or  one  of  your  Senators  know  how  you  feel  on  this 
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BE  RESTORED  SELECTIVELY? 


"NO" 


Rep.  Robert  F.  Drinan 
(D-Mass.) 


No  one  disputes  that 
capital  punishment 
has  some  deterrent  effect. 
It  would  appear  that  all 
penalties  do.  But  the  real 
question  is  whether  the 
death  penalty  has  a  suf- 
ficiently greater  deter- 
rent effect  than  life  im- 
prisonment. Is  there,  in 
other  words,  any  clear 
demonstration  that  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  mur- 
derers would  not  be  de- 
terred by  life  imprisonment  but  would  be  deterred 
by  the  death  penalty? 

Atty.  Gen.  Elliot  Richardson,  on  October  8,  1973, 
conceded  that  "it  is  impossible  with  available  statis- 
tics to  show  that  capital  punishment  does,  or  does 
not,  have  a  significantly  greater  deterrent  effect  than 
a  sentence  of  life  imprisonment." 

The  lack  of  evidence  to  justify  the  death  penalty  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  capital  punishment  has  been 
virtually  abandoned  in  Western  Europe,  Latin 
America  and  a  large  number  of  other  nations.  The 
indefensibility  of  capital  punishment  prompted  the 
National  Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws  in  1971  to  recommend  its  abolition.  Similarly, 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  has  called  on  all  na- 
tions to  ban  the  death  penalty  as  a  violation  of  "the 
sanctity  of  life."  A  widespread  acceptance  of  the 
overwhelming  arguments  against  capital  punish- 
ment is  the  reason  why  no  execution  has  taken  place 
in  the  United  States  since  June  1967. 

Mr.  Justice  Blackmun,  while  disagreeing  with  the 
majority  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  the  power  to 
eliminate  capital  punishment,  nonetheless  wrote  as 


issue,  fill  out  the  "ballot"  and  mail  it  to  him.  > 


follows  on  June  29, 1972: 

"I  yield  to  no  one  in  the  depth  of  my  distaste,  antip- 
athy and,  indeed,  abhorrence  for  the  death  penalty, 
with  all  its  aspects  of  physical  distress  and  fear  and 
of  moral  judgment  exercised  by  finite  minds.  That 
distaste  is  buttressed  by  a  belief  that  capital  punish- 
ment serves  no  useful  purpose  that  can  be  demon- 
strated. .  .  ." 

Those  who  desire  to  restore  the  death  penalty  "se- 
lectively" are  trying  to  create  methods  by  which 
judges  and  juries  can  exercise  discretion  in  issuing 
sentences  of  death.  But  all  of  these  attempted  safe- 
guards cannot  prove  the  central  issue  involved: 
does  the  death  penalty  deter  more  than  a  mandatory 
and  irreversible  life  sentence? 

Capital  punishment  is  advanced  because  it  is  an  in- 
stant and  permanent  solution.  It  induces  a  false  sense 
of  security.  Those  who  promise  hope  by  the  return 
of  the  death  penalty  exploit  the  most  irrational  in- 
stincts of  their  fellow  citizens.  No  American  should 
be  accused  of  being  "soft  on  murderers"  if  he  be- 
lieves that  a  criminal's  actions  do  not  absolve  the 
government  from  the  mandate  of  the  Commandment 
which  states:  "Thou  shalt  not  kill." 


I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine  for 
June  the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON:  Should  The  Death 
Penalty  Be  Restored  Selectively? 

IN  MY  OPINION  THE  ANSWER  TO  THIS  QUESTION  IS: 
YES  □  NO  □ 


SIGNED  _ 
ADDRESS 
TOWN   


STATE. 


Vou  can  address  any  Representative  c/o  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C.   20515;  any  Senator  c/o  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 
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A  LOOK  AT 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

A  bit  about  the  past  and  present  of  the  site  of  the 
Legion's  first  and  next  national  conventions. 


Many  interesting  things  can  be 
said  about  Minneapolis,  Minne- 
sota, the  site  of  the  57th  National 
Convention  of  The  American  Legion 
and  of  the  55th  National  Convention 
of  The  American  Legion  Auxiliary, 
this  August  15-21. 

Lying  mostly  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  418  miles  northwest 
of  Chicago  and  some  1,251  miles  up- 
river  from  New  Orleans,  Minneapolis, 
at  45°  north  latitude,  is  exactly  half- 
way between  a  point  on  the  equator 
(in  the  Pacific  just  west  of  Ecuador's 
Galapagos  Islands)  and  the  north 
pole. 

The  very  first  Legion  national  con- 
vention was  held  in  Minneapolis  56 
years  ago  under  conditions  resem- 
bling the  north  pole,  with  light  snow 
swirling  around  in  a  stiff  cold  breeze 
when  the  Legion  held  its  first  national 
convention  parade  and  Armistice  Day 


A  downtown  Minneapolis  street.  Over- 
head, one  of  the  many  pedestrian  Sky- 
ways that  link  blocks  and  buildings  at 
the  second-floor  level  over  the  streets, 
in  a  wholly  enclosed  system. 


parade,  rolled  into  one,  on  Nov.  11, 
1919. 

In  1924,  the  Legion  returned,  but 
this  time  to  the  twin  city  of  St.  Paul. 
When  it  came  again  in  1959,  40  years 
after  its  first  visit,  it  let  both  cities 
play  host,  designating  Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul  as  the  site.  That  was  during 
an  August  week  when  it  was  as  hot 
as  it  gets  along  most  of  the  equator. 
But  our  1959  convention  heat  wave 
was  just  bad  luck.  The  average  Au- 
gust temperature  in  Minneapolis  is 
70° — cooler  than  most  American 
cities  at  that  season. 

You  will  find  many  place  names 
around  Minneapolis  that  reflect  its 
history.  It  is  likely,  but  not  certain, 
that  two  wandering  Frenchmen  who 
explored  a  good  deal  of  Minnesota 
and  Canada  were  the  first  white  men 
to  come  upon  the  Minneapolis  site, 
sometime  in  the  1650's,  one  of  them 
being  Pierre  E.  Radisson.  Whether 
they  did  or  not,  there  are  three  hotels 
in  and  around  Minneapolis  and  an- 
other in  Duluth  bearing  the  name 
Radisson. 

This  August,  The  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  will  be  headquartered  and 
hold  most  of  its  convention  activities 
in  the  Radisson  Hotel  Downtown,  at 
45  S.  7th  St.,  whose  Flame  Room  has 
been  rated  by  a  poll  of  business  exec- 
utives as  the  15th  best  eating  place  in 
five  north  central  states. 

It  is  certain  that  a  few  years  after 
Radisson  and  his  brother-in-law,  M. 
Chouart,  did  or  didn't  put  foot  on 
Minneapolis  soil,  the  Franciscan  Fa- 
ther, Louis  Hennepin,  did — while 
temporarily  a  prisoner  of  the  Sioux 
in  1680.  He  left  written  descriptions, 
in  which  he  noted  that  a  65-foot  drop 
in  the  Mississippi  over  a  fairly  short 
stretch  produced  rapids  and  falls 
which  were  the  first  obstacle  to  navi- 
gation up  the  Mississippi  from  the 
Gulf.  These  falls  are  not  spectacular, 
there  being  no  great  descent  at  any 
one  point  sufficient  to  make  them 
"scenic."  But  they  provided  the  power 
that  later  started  Minneapolis  off  as 
the  nation's  premier  flour  milling 
city.  The  falls  also  determined  that 
river  cargoes  could  neither  load  nor 
unload  any  further  north,  making  the 
Twin  Cities  an  important  river  port. 
Minneapolis  became  the  power  site, 


while  the  best  site  for  a  port  was 
downriver  a  bit,  and  that  became  St. 
Paul.  Each  city  has  a  share  of  both 
banks  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Sioux 
name  for  the  falls  could  be  written 
Hahaminne,  that's  liaha  for  "falls" 
and  minne  for  "water."  But  Father 
Hennepin  called  them  St.  Anthony 
Falls,  and  the  name  stuck.  They  are 
at  the  heart  of  downtown  Minneapolis 
today.  And  I  guess  you  see  that  Min- 
neapolis means  "water  city,"  a  neat 
mix  of  the  Sioux  minne. for  water  and 
the  Greek  polis  for  city. 

The  county  containing  Minneapolis 
became  Hennepin  County.  The  good 
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Father  Hennepin  wouldn't  know  the 
place  today.  Among  United  States 
metropolitan  areas  north  of  the  lati- 
tude shared  by  Detroit  and  Boston, 
the  Twin  Cities'  is  the  biggest,  at 
about  2.3  million  population.  That  is 
somewhat  larger  than  either  of  its 
two  main  rivals  for  northern  U.S. 
urban  giantism,  Milwaukee  and  Seat- 
tle. 

In  the  sprawling  metropolitan  area 
comprising  the  Twin  Cities  and  an  im- 
pacted ring  of  suburbs  on  all  sides, 
the  central  place  of  importance  to  Le- 
gion conventioneers  is  old  downtown 
Minneapolis,  not  a  very  large  area. 


Among  main  highways  which  feed 
into  "downtown"  Minneapolis  are 
east-west  Interstate  94,  and  north- 
south  Interstate  35W. 

To  find  your  way  around  the  whole 
area  it  is  advisable  to  get  and  study 
a  city  map,  since  there  were  several 
changes  of  plan  in  laying  out  and 
naming  streets  and  avenues  as  the 
city  grew,  which  make  them  confus- 
ing— though  learning  your  way  just 
around  downtown  is  simple. 

If  we  fly  in,  as  we  approach  from 
the  air  we  see  below  a  vast  metropoli- 
tan sprawl,  with  the  Mississippi  River 
winding  through  it.  Much  of  it  is  sub- 


Aerial  photo  of  Minneapolis  and  nearby 
places  courtesy  of  the  international  aerial 
mappers,  Mark  Hurd  Aerial  Surveys,  Inc., 
345  Pennsylvania  St.  South,  Golden 
Valley,  Minnesota. 

urbs.  Neither  Minneapolis  nor  its  sis- 
ter city  of  St.  Paul  is  very  large  in 
area.  Minneapolis'  59  square  miles 
make  it  small  as  big  cities  go,  and 
10%  of  that  is  water.  We  look  down 
on  lakes  and  ponds,  with  parks 
around  them,  everywhere.  Besides 
the  two  sizeable  cities,  the  panoply 
of  continuous  suburbs  includes  such 
as  Golden  Valley,  St.  Louis  Park, 
Richfield,  Bloomington,  Crystal,  Rob- 
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THOEN  PHOTOGRAPHY,  MINN.,  MINN, 


A  map  of  the  whole  Twin  Cities  metropolitan  area  shows  188  parks  and  fields,  many 
of  them  on  ponds  or  fairly  large  lakes.  This  is  Loring  Park,  only  a  noon-hour  stroll 
from  downtown  Minneapolis  office  workers.  There  are  five  fairly  large  lakes  among 
the  22  that  lie  within  Minneapolis  city  limits,  all  interconnected  by  parkways.  The 
shores  of  all  of  them  have  been  preserved  for  public  use  as  city  park  areas. 


CONTINUED  ALookat 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

binsdale,  Roseville,  Edina,  West  St. 
Paul,  South  St.  Paul,  North  St.  Paul, 
Minnetonka,  Plymouth,  Fridley, 
Arden  Hills,  Columbia  Heights,  St. 
Anthony,  Brooklyn  Center,  New 
Brighton,  Maplewood,  Little  Canada, 
Mendota  Heights  .  .  .  and  more  in  all 
directions. 

We  have  landed  at  the  airport,  on 
Minneapolis'  southeast  corner,  ten 
miles  below  her  downtown  center. 
Here,  St.  Paul  lies  to  the  east,  across 
the  Mississippi,  Mendota  to  the  south- 
east, Bloomington  is  directly  south 
and  southwest,  and  Richfield  directly 
west  of  the  airport. 

Few  airports  occupy  such  an  inter- 
esting site  in  local  and  national  his- 
tory, so  let's  pause  to  consider  where 
we  are  as  we  wait  for  our  baggage. 

We  are  on  a  high  bluff,  overlooking 
the  Mississippi,  which  flows  through 
a  considerable  gorge  here.  In  1800, 
these  unpopulated  heights  had  long 
borne  the  French-given  name  of  St. 
Peters.  Below  them,  from  the  west, 
flows  what  was  then  called  St.  Peters 
River,  to  sneak  into  the  Mississippi 
behind  a  long  island.  This  was  then 
the  land  of  the  Sioux,  more  commonly 
called  the  Dakotas  back  then. 

In  1805,  one  year  before  he  discov- 
ered Pikes  Peak  in  Colorado,  Lt.  Zeb- 
ulon  Pike  met  on  this  bluff  with  the 
local  Sioux  and  signed  a  treaty  buying 
St.  Peters  heights  for  the  United 
States,  and  all  the  land  for  nine  miles 
on  each  side  of  the  river  for  quite  a 
stretch,  north  and  south.  Purpose:  to 
build  a  fort  to  discourage  the  British 
from  sneaking  down  the  Mississippi 
from  Canada.  The  Senate  authorized 
$2,000  as  the  price.  Lt.  Pike  bought 
much  of  the  land  on  which  the  Twin 
Cities  stand.  A  few  suburbs  have  seen 
fit  to  name  streets  after  Pike,  but 
there's  nothing  named  Pike  in  the 
Twin  Cities  today  except  the  long  is- 
land down  there  below  the  airport  be- 
hind which  the  St.  Peters  River  en- 
tered the  Mississippi.  Pike  Island — 
now  connected  to  the  mainland  by  a 
footpath — is  a  state-park  nature  trail 
site  today.  And  not  bad,  even  though 
a  power  line  straddles  it  while  traffic 
on  the  Mendota  Bridge  and  planes 
from  the  airport  roar  overhead. 

Zebulon  Pike  did  not  live  to  see  the 
fort  built.  He  was  killed,  too  young,  at 
Toronto  in  the  War  of  1812.  In  1819, 
Col.  Henry  Leavenworth  came  with 
troops  to  build  the  fort.  He  was  soon 
relieved  to  command  other  forts,  in- 
cluding the  one  named  for  him  in 
Kansas  where  he  is  buried  and  the 
Army  now  has  its  War  College.  Col. 
Josiah  Snelling  completed  the  fort  in 


1824,  and  a  little  later  Gen.  Winfield 
Scott  had  the  name  of  the  bluff 
changed  from  St.  Peters  to  Fort  Snell- 
ing. 

The  airport  runways  jut  right  into 
the  Fort  Snelling  Military  Reserva- 
tion. If  you  turn  left  on  leaving  the 
airport  it  is  only  a  short  distance  on 
Rte.  5,  then  55,  to  the  entrance  of  the 
old  fort,  which  is  in  advanced  stages 
of  restoration  as  an  historic  site.  This 
summer  you  can  visit  it  (no  charge) 
and  be  guided  by  college  students  who 
are  uniformed  and  quartered  as  Col. 
Snelling's  troops  were  in  1824.  The 
Legion's  1975  National  Convention 
Commemorative  Bottle  is  a  reproduc- 
tion in  glass  of  old  Fort  Snelling. 

The  old  fort  is  right  up  against 
some  of  the  buildings  of  the  Fort 
Snelling  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital,  off  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  airport.  It,  too,  is  historic.  Here, 
right  after  WW2,  Minnesota  Legion- 
naires, Minnesota  doctors,  VA  doctors 
and  the  University  of  Minnesota 


Medical  School  first  tied  a  VA  hos- 
pital to  a  medical  college.  Following 
their  experiment,  President  Truman 
extended  the  idea  to  the  whole  VA 
system. 

If  you  turn  right  on  Interstate  494 
on  leaving  the  airport,  it  is  a  short 
distance  to  the  road  down  to  Fort 
Snelling  State  Park  ($1  for  an  auto- 
mobile) at  the  bottom  of  the  bluff.  It 
is  a  picnicking,  fishing,  boating  and 
hiking  park,  leading  out  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi along  the  (former)  St.  Peters 
River  to  Pike  Island  and  its  nature 
trails.  From  there  you  look  straight 
up  at  old  Fort  Snelling.  Continue  west 
on  494  and  you  pass  many  new  hotels 
in  Bloomington,  some  of  which  Le- 
gionnaires will  occupy.  And  you'll 
come  to  the  Metropolitan  Stadium 
where  the  Twins  and  Vikings  play- — 
which  is  in  Bloomington. 

Before  leaving,  let's  not  forget  St. 
Peters  River,  for  the  Americans  gave 
it  back  its  Indian  name,  and  that 
name  soon  spread  far  and  wide.  In 
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1820,  explorer  Henry  Schoolcraft 
noted  (as  he  looked  down  from  St. 
Peters  bluff  with  Col.  Leavenworth) 
that  the  St.  Peters  River  was  then  a 
transparent  blue,  and  that  the  Sioux 
called  it  the  mene-sauta  (or  minne- 
sota)  river,  and  that  sauta  (or  sota) 
meant  a  clear,  skylike  blue.  (Others 
have  claimed  that  sauta  meant 
white.)  Anyway,  it  soon  became  the 
Minnesota  River  in  English  as  well 
as  Sioux,  and  no  longer  the  St. 
Peters.  In  1852,  two  years  after  a 
local  territory  was  carved  out  of  the 
old  Louisiana  Purchase  here,  the 
whole  territory  was  named  Minne- 
sota, after  the  river.  And  when  it  be- 
came a  state  in  1858,  the  name  was 
kept — the  land  of  the  sky  blue  waters. 
The  American  whites  gave  many 
Sioux  names  to  things  for  which  no 
Indian  or  French  name  was  known. 
A  big,  unnamed  lake  west  of  Minne- 
apolis was  named  Minnetonka  by 
Alexander  Ramsey,  first  governor  of 
Minnesota.  That's  Big  Water,  as 
tonka  is  the  Sioux  for  "big"  or 
"great." 

Your  hotel  might  be  anywhere 
around  the  city,  but  let's  pretend  it 
is  ten  miles  north  in  the  heart  of 
downtown  Minneapolis.  Out  of  the 
airport,  left  on  5,  left  again  on  55, 
and  55  all  the  way  to  7th  Street, 
downtown.  After  you  pass  the  Fort 
Snelling  entrance,  Rte.  55's  street 
name  becomes  Minnehaha  Avenue. 
Then  its  name  changes  to  Hiawatha 
Avenue,  while  Minnehaha  branches 
off  to  the  right  into  Minnehaha  Park, 
site  of  the  famous  little  Minnehaha 
Falls. 

If  you  return  here  for  a  little  sight- 
seeing later,  you'll  find  that  a  scenic 
urban  drive  along  tiny  Minnehaha 
Creek  extends  from  the  west  right 
across  the  city  to  Minnehaha  Falls, 
then  turns  up  the  gorge  of  the  Missis- 
sippi for  a  riverside  drive  all  the  way 
north  to  downtown.  On  the  way 
across  town  along  Minnehaha  Park- 
way, should  you  return  for  a  closer 
look,  you  would  pass  Lake  Nokomis 
and  Lake  Hiawatha. 

If  you  have  read  Longfellow's  long 
poem,  "The  Song  of  Hiawatha,"  it 
might  set  you  musing  to  have  passed 
such  names  as  Hiawatha,  Minnehaha 
and  Nokomis  on  your  drive  uptown. 
You  will  recall  that  Longfellow's  Hi- 
awatha was  a  legendary,  godlike 
Ojibway  Indian  from  the  shores  of 
Lake  Superior  in  upper  Michigan.  No- 
komis was  his  grandmother,  who 
raised  him.  In  his  travels,  Hiawatha 
passed  Minnehaha  Falls,  whose  name 
meant  Laughing  Water  (minne  for 
"water"  and  haha  for  "laughing"). 
He  fell  in  love  with  the  maiden  Min- 
nehaha, so  called  because  she  re- 
minded her  father  of  the  laughing 


waters  of  Minnehaha  Falls,  beside 
which  she  lived  with  her  father. 

Alas,  'tain't  so.  Hiawatha  was  re- 
ally an  Iroquois  from  around  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley  or  Syracuse,  in  New 
York.  He  was  a  great  statesman  who 
united  the  New  York  Iroquois  into  a 
powerful  league,  around  1450  A.D. 
There  was  no  maiden  Minnehaha,  no 
grandmother  Nokomis,  no  dallying  of 
Hiawatha  in  Minnesota,  and  the  only 
local  falls  with  a  Sioux  name  like 
Minnehaha  were  the  Hahaminne 
Falls  on  the  Mississippi  which  Father 
Hennepin  changed  to  St.  Anthony. 

White  men  gave  little  Minnehaha 
Creek  and  its  falls  their  name,  some- 
time after  1825.  They  knew  that  haha 
did  not  mean  "laughing,"  but  meant 
"falls."  However,  an  American 
woman  who  thought  that  haha 
meant  laughing  put  that  notion  in 
writing  in  1849.  Longfellow,  who 
hadn't  been  to  Minnesota  any  more 
than  Hiawatha  had,  read  her  account, 
fell  in  love  with  the  poetry  and  im- 
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agery  of  the  "laughing  waters"  and 
worked  it  into  his  epic  poem  of  In- 
dian legends.  That's  what  his  "Hia- 
watha" is,  rather  than  the  true  story 
of  Hiawatha. 

Let  not  such  facts  destroy  your 
pleasure.  Minneapolis  has  made  the 
most  of  Longfellow's  romantic  trans- 
planting of  Hiawatha,  and  sort  of  ad- 
mitted it  in  naming  Longfellow 
Avenue  and  Longfellow  Field,  not  far 
from  Minnehaha  Creek.  Minnehaha 
Falls  are  laughing  waters,  and  a 
pleasant  sight  to  see  in  the  midst  of  a 
big  metropolitan  area. 

Route  55  (Hiawatha  Ave.)  feeds 
right  into  7th  St.  in  downtown  Min- 
neapolis. The  Streets  parallel  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  1st  St.  on  the  river  is  off 
to  your  right.  You  are  crossing  Ave- 
nues, which  run  toward  the  river. 
Five  avenues,  which  you  would  cross 
in  the  order  of  3rd,  2nd,  Marquette, 
Nicollet  and  Hennepin,  are  of  princi- 
( Continued  on  page  33) 

PHOTOS :   R.   B.  PITKIN 


Part  of  old  Fort  Snelling,  now  a  historic  site  that  is  being  extensively  restored. 
It  is  a  short  distance  from  the  exit  of  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  International  Airport. 


The  restored  Fort  Snelling  Commissary,  with  a  college  student  playing  the  role  of 
the  sutler  (or  storekeeper)  in  the  style  of  the  sutler  under  Col.  Snelling  in  1824. 
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Possible  fluctuations  of  interest,  at  six-month  intervals,  on  proposed  variable-rate  mortgages,  if  taken  out  at  Sl/2% 


Federal  banks  may  soon  issue  mortgages  with  interest 
rates  that  move  up  and  down  with  the  money  market. 


By  HARVEY  ARDMAN 

The  next  time  you  sell  your 
house,  condominium,  co-op  or 
motor  home  and  buy  another,  you 
may  be  in  for  a  surprise  when  you 
take  out  a  new  mortgage  loan. 

Unless  Congress  says  "no"  before 
September,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Board  will  give  permission  to  all 
federally-chartered  savings  and  loan 
associations  to  issue  "variable-rate 
mortgages." 

In  a  variable-rate  mortgage,  if  in- 
terest rates  in  general  go  up,  so  does 
the  rate  you  pay  on  your  home  loan. 
If  they  fall,  the  rate  you  pay  also 
falls.  Until  now,  of  course,  conven- 
tional mortgages  have  had  fixed  in- 
terest rates  that  don't  change  from 
the  moment  you  get  the  loan  until 
you  make  the  last  payment. 

There  are  still  some  lucky  people 
around  who  took  out  30-year  mort- 
gages at  4%  interest  less  than  30 
years  ago.  They  are  still  paying  4% 
on  these  old  mortgages  to  savings 
banks  that  are  paying  more  than 
that  to  depositors. 

Lenders,  of  course,  have  been  cry- 
ing for  some  time  that  they  shouldn't 
be  stuck  20  or  30  years  from  now 
with  interest  paid  them  that  could 
be  far  below  the  going  rate  then. 

But  so  far,  Congress  has  turned 
down  variable  interest  rates  on 
mortgages  because  of  opposition  by 
consumers  and  home  builders.  Both 
groups  were  sure  that  interest  rates 
would  rise,  so  that  if  one  signed  a 
variable-rate  mortgage  today  he'd  be 
agreeing  to  pay  much  higher  (and 
unknown)  interest  rates  long  before 
the  loan  was  paid  off,  and  possibly 
more  than  he  could  afford.  As  this 
would  add  up  to  signing  a  blank 
check,  consumers  and  builders  were 
certain  it  would  discourage  home- 


buying  and  home-building. 

But  the  recent  credit  squeeze  that 
drove  mortgage  interest  rates  to 
10.5%  and  beyond — and  nudged  the 
housing  industry  into  a  near  depres- 
sion— has  changed  a  lot  of  minds. 
Many  home-builders  now  favor  any 
plan  that  could  persuade  banks  to 
make  more  mortgage  money  avail- 
able. So  dox  many  of  the  potential 
home-buyers  who've  found  it  impos- 
sible to  get  a  mortgage,  regardless  of 
how  much  they  were  willing  to  pay. 

If  banks  could  get  variable  interest 
rates,  it  is  assumed  that  they  would 
be  much  happier  to  make  mortgage 
loans. 

Any  time  after  this  September, 
then,  you  may  find  yourself  face-to- 
face  with  a  variable-rate  mortgage. 
Here's  how  it  would  work,  according 
to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Board  pro- 
posal: 

You'd  get  your  mortgage  at  pre- 
vailing interest  rates  (they  now  av- 
erage 9.4%).  Once  every  six  months, 
your  mortgage  rate  would  be  ad- 
justed. Upward  shifts  would  be 
limited  to  a  half  percent,  up  to  a 
maximum  total  increase  over  the 
mortgage's  life  span  of  2.5%.  There 
would  be  no  limit  on  downward 
shifts. 

If  you  took  out  a  mortgage  with 
an  8.5%  interest  rate,  for  example,  it 
could  never  go  higher  than  11% — 
under  the  current  plan.  But  it  could 
fall  to  whatever  level  interest  rates 
might  drop  to  on  the  open  market. 

These  rate  shifts,  in  whatever  di- 
rection, would  be  tied  to  an  index  put 
out  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Board.  Banks  couldn't  make  arbi- 
trary changes  based  on  their  own 
shifting  prime  rate,  for  example. 

Under  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Board  plan,  you'd  be  notified  45  days 
before  being  assessed  with  any  in- 


crease. You  could  meet  that  increase 
either  by  paying  more  every  month 
or  by  extending  the  term  of  the 
mortgage.  (This  last  provision  would 
make  it  possible  for  those  on  fixed 
incomes  to  keep  monthly  payments 
level.) 

The  effects  on  your  monthly  pay- 
ments might  not  be  so  large  as  you'd 
think.  If  you  took  out  a  $30,000 
variable-rate  mortgage  at  an  initial 
rate  of  8.5%,  the  first  month's  inter- 
est would  be  $212.50. 

The  maximum  you  could  ever  be 
charged  would  be  11%,  because  of 
the  2.5%  limit  on  total  increases  over 
the  rate  when  the  loan  was  made. 

PHhe  monthly  rate  on  $30,000  at 
A  11%  is  $275.00,  or  $62.50  more 
than  at  8.5%.  But  you  could  never 
pay  that  much  more.  It  would  take 
not  less  than  2y2  years  to  step  the 
rate  up  to  11%,  during  which  time 
you'd  be  amortizing  the  loan  and  re- 
ducing the  amount  on  which  you 
owed  interest.  So  you  could  be  made 
to  pay  11%,  but  never  on  the  original 
amount  of  the  loan. 

Decreases  might  come  more 
quickly,  however,  since  there' d  be  no 
limitation  on  how  much  the  rate 
could  drop  with  each  adjustment. 
Chances  are,  you'd  find  your  pay- 
ments rising  one  year,  dropping  the 
next,  then  rising  again. 

The  big  question  is,  would  they  be 
going  mostly  up  or  mostly  down  ?  No 
one  can  be  sure— not  even  the  banks. 
In  the  last  18  months,  we've  seen  the 
prime  rate  (the  rate  banks  charge 
their  best  loan  customers)  shoot  up 
from  less  than  8%  to  more  than  12% 
— then  plummet  all  the  way  back 
down.  What  the  future  holds  in  terms 
of  interest  rates  depends  on  so  many 
variables  that  it  cannot  be  predicted. 
However,  since  the  1930s,  the  trend 
has  been  generally  upward. 

Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman 
Arthur  Burns  thinks  variable-rate 
mortgages  could  lead  to  lower  inter- 
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jj!  est  rates,  on  the  average.  One  rea- 
S  son:   banks  wouldn't  have  to  get 
£  extra-high  rates  from  new  mortgages 
|  to  make  up  for  losses  on  old,  low- 
f  interest  mortgages. 
1      Bankers  say  that  if  they'd  had 
s-  variable-rate  mortgages  since  1960, 
this  factor  alone  would  have  kept  the 
average  mortgage  interest  rate  for 
1975  a  full  percentage  point  lower. 

Mortgages  are  now  difficult  to  get 
largely  because  the  country's  savings 
and  loan  institutions,  which  provide 
60%  of  our  housing  money,  have 
been  losing  deposits  by  the  billions 
recently.  Depositors  have  been  with- 
drawing their  money  from  savings 
accounts  and  investing  it  elsewhere, 
at  higher  rates. 

According  to  Federal  Home  Loan 
Board  Chairman  Thomas  Bomar, 
variable-rate  mortgages  would  in- 
crease the  income  of  savings  and 
loan  institutions.  This  would  allow 
them  to  pay  higher  interest  rates  to 
depositors,  thereby  drawing  money 
back  in  that  could  then  be  loaned 
out  in  mortgages. 

If  mortgages  were  more  readily 
available,  he  says,  everyone  would 
benefit — home-buyers,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  home-builders,  the 
entire  economy.  The  end  result  would 
be  greater  stability  in  the  housing 
industry  and  in  the  economy. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Board 
isn't  the  only  government  agency  in- 
terested in  variable-rate  mortgages. 
The  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Agency  is  also  considering 
them,  in  connection  with  FHA- 
insured  mortgages.  But  there  are  no 
firm  plans  to  offer  FHA-insured 
variable-rate  mortgages  to  the  public. 

Tf  Congress  doesn't  nix  the  Federal 
™  Home  Loan  Board's  plan,  variable 
interest  mortgages  would  not  be  com- 
pulsory for  federally  chartered  in- 
stitutions. They  could  still  offer  fixed- 
rate  loans.  This  seems  to  leave  some 
room  for  them  to  offer  variable-rate 
loans  when  interest  rates  are  low  but 
rising,  and  fixed-rate  loans  when  in- 
terest rates  are  high  and  falling,  thus 
possibly  having  the  best  of  two 
worlds — if  they  want  to  gamble. 

Many  state-chartered  savings  and 
loan  firms  have  been  offering  vari- 
able-interest mortgages  for  some 
time — but  haven't  pushed  them  too 
hard  in  an  era  when  their  federally 
chartered  competitors  have  only  of- 
fered more  attractive  fixed-rate 
loans. 

Right  now  it  seems  quite  likely 
that  Congress  may  allow  variable- 
rate  mortgages  for  the  federally 
chartered  institutions,  barring  stiffer 
resistance  to  them  than  is  now  in 
sight.  END. 
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One  of  the  exhibit  rooms  in  the  fire  fighting  museum  in  Hudson,  N.Y. 


Just  Off  The  Highway 

THE  FIRE  FIGHTING  MUSEUM  AT  HUDSON,  N.Y. 


By  L.  A.  KNIGHT,  JR. 

PHOTO    BY   THE  AUTHOR 

America's  freeways  now  provide  an 
excellent  system  for  traveling  long 
distances  in  a  hurry  by  car.  It  is  also  a 
system  for  whizzing  past  many  interest- 
ing things  to  see  without  seeing  them. 
From  time  to  time  we  propose  to  show 
you  here  a  few  interesting  things  to  be 
seen  "just  off  the  highway"  all  over  the 
nation,  such  as  the  fire  fighting  museum 
in  Hudson,  N.Y. 

If  you  are  traveling  by  car  on 
either  side  of  the  Hudson  River  in 
the  country  just  south  of  Albany, 
N.Y.,  you  will  find  Hudson,  N.Y.,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  almost  di- 
rectly opposite  Catskill,  on  the  west 
side.  Nearby  north-south  routes  on 
either  side  of  the  river  include  the 
N.Y.  Thruway,  U.S.  9W,  U.S.  9  and 
the  Taconic  State  Parkway.  There  is 
a  toll  bridge  across  the  river  at  Cat- 
skill,  near  Thruway  Exit  21. 


Arriving  in  Hudson,  numerous 
signs  direct  one  to  the  Firemen's 
Home  on  Harry  Howard  Ave.,  a 
pleasant  estate  for  retired  New  York 
State  volunteer  firemen. 

On  the  grounds  of  the  home,  open 
to  the  public,  is  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Fire  Fighting.  If  you  have 
the  time  and  are  the  least  bit  inter- 
ested in  looking  at  old-timey  fire 
engines  and  other  fire  fighting  ap- 
paratus now  long  out  of  date,  it 
makes  for  an  excellent  little  side  trip 
and  rest  stop.  There  are  rooms  and 
more  rooms,  all  bright  and  sparkling, 
full  of  historically  interesting  con- 
traptions. One — the  Newsham  En- 
gine— dates  all  the  way  back  to  its 
manufacture  in  London  in  1725.  It 
was  used  to  battle  flames  in  N.Y. 
City  for  154  years,  starting  in  1731. 

The  museum  is  "open  free  to  the 
public,  daily  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m., 


except  from  Jan.  1  to  March  31," 
under  the  curatorship  of  Charles  L. 
Radzinsky,  of  Middletown,  N.Y. 


Readers  might  clip  and  save  "Just  Off  the 
Highway"  features  as  they  appear  from  time 
to  time,  against  the  day  they  may  travel  the 
routes  mentioned. 
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VETERANS 


NEWSLETTER 


A  DIGEST  OF  EVENTS  WHICH  ARE 
OF  PERSONAL  INTEREST  TO  YOU 


JUNE  1975 


VA  STUDY  ON  VETERANS  PENSIONS 
DUE  TO  GO  TO  CONGRESS  SOON: 

A  study  by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion of  the  needs  and  problems  of 
veterans  and  widows  72  years  of  age 
or  older  is  due  to  go  to  Congress  on 
or  about  July  1. . .It  was  authorized  by 
the  Veterans  and  Survivors  Pension  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1974  (PL93-527)  which 
became  effective  January  1  this  year... 
The  new  law  increased  by  about  12%  the 
monthly  benefit  rates  and  by  $400  the 
maximum  annual  income  limitations 
applicable  to  payment  of  non-service- 
connected  pensions  to  wartime  veterans 
and  survivors,  along  with  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  to  parents 
of  deceased  veterans  under  the  current 
pension  law... It  also  increased  by 
$400  the  maximum  income  limitations  of 
those  receiving  pension  under  laws  in 
effect  before  June  30,  1960  (old  law) 
. . .Aid  and  attendance  rates  were  increased 
to  $123  and  the  house-bound  rate  to 
$49  for  veterans  on  pension. . .The 
aid  and  attendance  rate  for  widows 
on  pension  and  parents  under  the  DIC 
program  went  to  $64. 

Admittedly  a  stopgap  measure,  it 
was  designed  to  prevent  a  net  loss 
of  income  by  veterans  or  survivors 
on  pension  who  also  had  increases  in 
Social  Security  or  other  income... 
Despite  this,  some  did  lose  benefits 
and  their  plight  is  not  going  unnoticed 
by  Congress .. .Hopefully ,  the  mandated 
study  will  provide  some  direction 
for  the  lawmakers. 

Most  veterans  and  widows  of  that  age 
grouping  are  from  the  WW1  era  and  there 
are  presently  more  than  35  bills  be- 
fore Congress  to  provide  a  general 
pension  for  WW1  vets... But  it  is  and 
has  been  the  intent  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Veterans  Affairs  Committees  to 
provide  a  pension  program  that  would 
benefit  every  war  veteran  who  is  in 
financial  need,  rather  than  to  provide 
a  general  pension  for  everyone,  includ- 
ing some  well-off  veterans,  simply  be- 
cause they  are  war  veterans. 

The  VA  study  going  to  Congress  may 
provide  the  basis  for  some  pension  re- 
form and  restructuring — a  goal  long 
sought  by  the  Legion  and  others — both 
in  and  out  of  Congress. . .Anticipating 
that  direction,  the  Legion,  at  its  1974 
National  Convention,  adopted  a  mandate 
to  sponsor  and  support  legislation 
which  would  provide  an  entirely  new  con- 
cept in  VA  pension  benefits. . .Based  on 
current  cost-of-living  figures,  the 


Legion  measure  calls  for  a  guaranteed 
income  to  an  eligible  married  veteran 
of  $5,400  annually. .. Simply  put,  it 
would  work  something  like  this:  The  VA 
would  provide  pension  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $5,400  which  would  be  reduced 
by  $1.00  for  each  $1.00  of  other 
annual  income  received  by  a  veteran... 
For  a  single  vet,  the  guaranteed  income 
figure  would  be  $3,300,  also  reducible 
by  $1.00  for  each  $1.00  of  income  re- 
ceived. .  .Though  the  figures  could 
eventually  change  because  of  shifting 
economic  conditions,  the  Legion's  goal 
is  to  get  legislation  approved  in  prin- 
ciple that  would  provide  an  "umbrella" 
of  protected  income  that  would  allow 
needy  veterans  and  survivors  to  collect 
their  rightful  pension  and  their  earned 
Social  Security  benefits  in  dignity 
without  suffering  loss  from  one  because 
of  an  increase  in  the  other. 


HOUSE  VETS  COMMITTEE  GETTING  SET  TO 
HOLD  HEARINGS  ON  SERVICE-CONNECTED 
COMPENSATION  AND  VA  MD  SALARIES: 

As  Veterans  Newsletter  went  to  press 
the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee 
was  reportedly  gearing  up  for  hearings 
on  proposed  cost-of-living  increases 
in  service-connected  compensation  and 
widows  and  children's  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  benefits. .. In- 
creases, if  they  went  as  high  as  10-12%, 
might  come  close  to  matching  the  living 
cost  rise... The  same  committee  was  also 
said  to  be  pondering  a  higher  salary 
structure  for  VA  medical  personnel  in 
order  to  attract  more  physicians  to 
the  VA's  work  f  orce ...  Shortages  in  all 
fields  are  causing  serious  staffing 
problems . 

LEGION  PRESENTS  TESTIMONY  TO  CONGRESS 
AGAINST  CONTINUING  POSTAL  RATE  HIKES: 

In  an  effort  to  seek  relief  for  it- 
self and  other  non-profit  publications 
from  increasing  postal  rates,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine  presented 
testimony  in  February  and  again  in 
April  before  postal  committees  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

PL93-328,  adopted  last  year,  extended 
the  phasing  schedule  of  yearly  in- 
creases in  mailing  rates  for  non- 
profit publications  from  1980  to 
1987... That  didn't  lighten  the  bur- 
den, it  just  bought  time  before  the 
inevitable  would  happen. . .Along  with 
that  was  supposed  to  come  a  yearly 
flow  of  funds  from  the  federal  budget 
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that  would  subsidize  the  Postal  Ser- 
vice and  allow  it  to  operate .. .How- 
ever, the  Executive  Budget  this  year 
failed  to  include  provisions  and 
funds  that  would  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose, in  effect,  nullifying  the  law. 

In  1974,  the  magazine's  postal  bill 
was  $411,108. .  .In  1975,  it  is  esti- 
mated to  go  to  $489,644 — an  increase  of 
$78,536  over  1974... If  the  appropri- 
ated funds  don't  come  along,  then  the 
cost  will  jump  an  additional  $40,000 
for  1974-75  and  another  $50,000  or  so 
for  the  following  year... On  top  of 
that,  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  was 
reportedly  considering  thumping  in- 
creases of  about  50%  for  each  of  the 
next  two  years. 

Congress  has  always  recognized  the 
concept  of  reduced  second-class  pos- 
tal rates  for  authorized  non-profit 
publications ...  The  policy  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  dissemination 
of  news  and  current  intelligence  was 
of  decided  benefit  to  the  public  wel- 
fare...The  Postal  Service  approves  of 
that  portion  of  historic  policy  which 
requires  non-profit  publications  to 
serve  the  public  welfare .. .However , 
it  seems  to  disapprove  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  policy  which  calls  for 
preferential  second-class  non-profit 
postal  rate  treatment  or  subsidy... 
Letters  to  your  Congressman  and  the 
Post  Office  Committees  of  both  Houses 
calling  for  release  of  budget  funds, 
passage  of  HR2445  (which  raises  the 
ceiling  on  assistance  funds)  and  seek- 
ing preferential  mail  rates  for  non- 
profit publications  will  be  helpful. 

SOME  BILLS  RECENTLY  INTRODUCED 
WHICH  WOULD  SATISFY  LEGION  MANDATES: 

Here's  a  brief  rundown  on  some 
bills  recently  introduced  in  Congress 
which,  if  enacted,  will  fully  or 
partly  satisfy  a  number  of  Legion 
resolutions . 

S760  and  its  companion  bill,  HR5535, 
which  would  create  a  separate  agency 
within  the  Dep't  of  Labor,  to  be 
known  as  the  Veteran's  Employment 
Service  and  headed  by  an  Ass't  Sec'y 
of  Labor. . .HR1882 ,  which  would  provide 
for  more  shoreside  facilities  for 
visitors  at  the  U.S.S.  Arizona  Memorial 
at  Pearl  Harbor. . .HR3181,  which  would 
provide  that  a  veteran  be  considered 
totally  disabled  on  a  statutory  basis 


for  insurance  purposes  if  the  vet  has 
undergone  kidney  or  heart  transplant 
or  lost  both  kidneys . . . HR3450 ,  to  pro- 
vide a  statutory  presumption  of  service- 
connected  death  of  any  veteran 
who  has  been  dated  totally  disabled 
by  reason  of  service-connected  dis- 
ability for  10  or  more  years . . . HR5455 , 
to  provide  for  payment  of  aid  and  atten- 
dance benefits  to  certain  totally  dis- 
abled vets. . .HR5454,  to  provide  that 
payment  made  to  a  hospitalized  in- 
competent veteran  will  not  end  unless 
his  estate  exceeds  $2,000. . .HR3456, 
to  permit  certain  service-connected 
disabled  vets  who  are  retired  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  to  receive 
compensation  concurrently  with  re- 
tired pay  without  reduction  of  either 
. . .HR3457 ,  to  provide  that  progressive 
muscular  atrophy  developing  a  10%  or 
more  degree  of  disability  within 
seven  years  after  war  service  dis- 
charge shall  be  presumed  service- 
connected.  .  .HR3_458i  to  provide  additional 
compensation  for  any  veteran  who 
lost  or  lost  use  of  one  lung  or  kidney 
. . .HR5555 ,  to  provide  mustering  out 
payments  for  certain  veterans  dis- 
charged after  Aug.  5,  1964. . .HR3578, 
to  provide  that  where  a  veteran's 
death  occurs  in  a  state  home,  the 
VA  shall  pay  actual  cost  (not  to  ex- 
ceed $250)  of  the  burial  and  funeral, 
and  transport  the  body  to  the  place 
of  burial. 

VETERANS  GROUP  LIFE  INSURANCE 
CLOSING  DEADLINE  DRAWING  NEAR: 

If  you're  a  veteran  discharged 
between  April  3,  1970  and  Aug.  1, 
1974,  then  you've  got  until  Aug.  1 
this  year  to  file  application  for 
Veterans  Group  Life  Insurance. .  .The 
new  program  offers  up  to  $20,000  for 
a  monthly  premium  of  only  $3.40  for 
vets  under  35  and  for  those  35  and 
over,  $6.80  per  month... The  policy  is 
non-renewable  and  designed  as  interim 
protection  during  readjustment  to 
civilian  life... It  also  reinstates  the 
veteran's  right  to  convert  his  Service- 
men's Group  Life  Insurance  Policy  to 
an  individual  policy  at  standard  rates 
regardless  of  his  health  or  physical 
condition. .. Contact :  Office  of  Service- 
men's Group  Life  Insurance,  212  Washing- 
ton   St.,  Newark,  N.J.  07102  for  more  in- 
formation and  application  forms. 
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Maryland  Youth  Wins  Legion 
National  Oratorical  Contest 

Michael  Begley,  17,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  takes  top  honors 
and  $8,000  college  scholarship  in  finals  at  Albany,  Ga. 
Three  other  high  school  orators  divide  honors  and  prizes 
at  38th  annual  contest  based  on  the  U.  S.  Constitution. 


The  American  Legion's  1975  Na- 
tional High  School  Oratorical  Contest 
was  won  by  17-year-old  Michael  B. 
Begley  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  April  24 
at  Albany  High  School,  Albany,  Ga., 
along  with  an  $8,000  scholarship  to  the 
college  or  university  of  his  choice.  To 
do  it,  he  had  to  best  three  of  the  na- 
tion's finest  young  orators,  all  of  whom 
were  vying  for  a  share  of  the  $18,000 
in  Legion  college  scholarships  awarded 
for  excellence  in  oratory  based  on  the 
U.  S.  Constitution.  The  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  L.  Begley  of  Baltimore, 
Michael  is  a  senior  at  Loyola-BIakefield 
H.  S.  and  was  sponsored  by  Towson 
Legion  Post  22  of  Towson. 

More  than  600  observers  crowded 
into  the  oratorical  auditorium  to  watch 
the  Legion's  38th  annual  national  con- 
test and  it  was  covered  by  Georgia  Edu- 
cational TV  and  live  radio. 

Young  Michael,  the  winner  of  local 
and  Maryland  Dep't  contests,  also 
topped  Regional  3   and  Sectional  A 


orators  on  his  way  to  the  pinnacle.  He 
has  served  as  president  of  his  school's 
student  government  organization  during 
his  junior  and  senior  years,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Forensic  Society,  Booster 
Club,  drama  club  and  other  organiza- 
tions. He  also  was  Governor  of  Mary- 
land's 1974  Boys  State,  is  planning  a 
law  career  and  hopes  to  attend  either 
Georgetown  University  or  Washington 
&  Lee.  Michael  will  appear  at  the  Le- 
gion's Minneapolis  Nat'l  Convention. 

Second  place  and  a  $5,000  college 
scholarship  went  to  Shannon  Aline 
Boland,  17,  a  senior  at  East  H.  S.,  Den- 
ver, Colo.  The  daughter  of  Major  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Boland  of  that  city,  Shan- 
non is  president  of  her  senior  class,  vice 
president  of  the  speech  team,  a  student 
council  representative  and  belongs  to 
the  Nat'l  Honor  Society  and  the  Nat'l 
Forensic  League.  She  was  sponsored  by 
Wallace  Simpson  Post  29  and  plans  a 
career  in  law  after  attendance  at  the 
University  of  Colorado.  Shannon  won 


Regional  10  and  Sectional  D  contests. 

Third  place  and  a  $3,000  college 
scholarship  went  to  Jorge  Ernesto  Rod- 
riguez, a  16-year-old  senior  at  Miami 
Senior  H.  S.,  Miami,  Fla.  He  is  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Juan  E.  Rodriguez  of 
that  city,  was  sponsored  by  Eastern  Air- 
lines Post  292  and  was  a  citizen  of  the 
1974  Florida  Boys  State.  Jorge  is  stu- 
dent council  president,  active  in  ath- 
letics and  belongs  to  numerous  clubs. 
He  plans  a  career  in  medicine  or  politi- 
cal science  and  will  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami.  Jorge  also  won 
Regional  5  and  Sectional  B  contests. 

Seventeen-year-old  Gretchen  Anne 
Winter,  a  senior  at  Luther  H.  S.  South, 
Chicago,  111.,  won  fourth  place  and  a 
$2,000  scholarship.  Miss  Winter  held  a 
number  of  class  offices  and  is  a  member 
of  the  speech  team,  the  Nat'l  Honor 
Society  and  was  newspaper  editor  for 
two  years.  Sponsored  by  James  J. 
Zientek  Post  419,  Gretchen  plans  a 
career  in  journalism  or  broadcasting 
and  will  attend  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. She  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Winter  and  won  Regional 
7  and  Sectional  C  contests. 

The  oratorical  program  is  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  Legion's  Nat'l  Americanism 
Commission,  chaired  by  Daniel  J. 
O'Connor  (N.Y.).  The  total  of  donated 
college  scholarships  in  this  program  is 
over  $450,000.  Each  state  winner  also 
got  a  $500  scholarship,  funds  provided 
by  The  American  Legion  Life  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund. 

The  finals  were  hosted  by  Albany 
Post  30  and  the  Dep't  of  Georgia. 

Amnesty  Plan  Ends 

Only  about  25,000  of  a  reported 
125,000  eligible  military  deserters  and 
draft  evaders  took  advantage  of  Presi- 
dent Ford's  conditional  clemency  pro- 
gram between  Sept.  16,  1974  when  it 
was  inaugurated  and  March  31,  1975 
when  it  ended. 

The  amnesty  plan  was  split  into  three 
segments  for  the  categories  of  people  it 
was  designed  to  serve:  110.000  persons 
convicted  of  military  desertion  or  draft 
evasion  could  apply  to  a  Presidential 
Clemency  Board,  negotiate  terms  of 
clemency  and  receive  a  Presidential 
pardon  along  with  a  clemency  discharge 
(which  does  not  bestow  VA  benefits) 
after  a  period  of  alternative  service; 
4,400  persons  charged  with  civilian 
draft  evasion  could  get  in  touch  with 
their  local  U.S.  Attorney  and  negotiate 
pending  charges  in  return  for  alterna- 


Winners  of  Legion  38th  Annual  National  High  School  Oratorical  Contest.  From  left: 
Michael  B.  Begley,  17,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Shannon  Aline  Boland,  17,  Denver,  Colo.; 
Jorge  Ernesto  Rodriguez,  16,  Miami,  Fla.,  and  Gretchen  Anne  Winter,  17,  Chicago,  III. 
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tive  service;  and  about  10,000  A.W.O.L. 
military  personnel  or  deserters  could 
accept  a  dishonorable  discharge  and 
leave  the  military,  or,  if  desired,  obtain 
a  clemency  discharge  by  performing 
alternative  service. 

Of  the  10,000  or  so  men  charged  with 
military  crimes,  about  half  took  unde- 
sirable discharges  with  about  4,000  sign- 
ing up  for  alternative  service.  Later, 
about  600  of  those  declined  to  partici- 
pate and  were  terminated,  thus  ending 
their  chances  for  clemency  discharges. 

Of  the  4,400  charged  with  draft  eva- 
sion under  Justice  Department  jurisdic- 
tion, 686  negotiated  for  alternative 
service  and  most  are  registered  with 
the  Selective  Service  System  and  waiting 
for  work  or  are  working  off  their  terms. 

The  balance  of  participants  in  the 
clemency  program  came  from  the  larg- 
est group  which  had  been  convicted  of 
military  desertion  or  draft  evasion. 

Even  before  the  President  announced 
his  conditional  clemency  program  the 
Legion  had  formulated  policy  opposing 
any  form  of  blanket  amnesty  that  would 
not  provide  a  fair  and  individual  trial 
to  each  accused  person  under  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  justice. 

When  the  President's  program  was 
announced,  it  drew  the  Legion's  fire 
and  Nat'l  Cmdr  James  M.  Wagonseller 
called  for  "communications  of  protest 
to  the  President  in  regard  to  his  pro- 
posal in  bringing  these  individuals  back 
to  this  country."  Other  veterans  groups 
made  similar  response  to  the  President's 
proposal. 

P-U-F-L  Membership  Plan 

With  Legion  department  conventions 
beginning  this  month,  interest  is  mount- 
ing in  the  national  paid-up-for-life  mem- 
bership plan  recently  adopted  by  the 
National  Executive  Committee  to  com- 
mence with  the  1976  membership  year. 
An  article  in  the  February  News  of  the 
Legion  brought  many  inquiries  (some 
including  checks)  to  the  National  Mem- 
bership and  Post  Activities  Division  at 
Nat'l  Hq  in  Indianapolis. 

However,  the  national  organization 
cannot  accept  payment  for  this  program 
from  members  until  after  the  Legion- 
naire's own  department  convention  this 
summer,  since  departments  have  the  op- 
tion of  not  accepting  the  national  plan 
if  they  so  desire. 

For  those  readers  who  may  have 
missed  the  initial  explanation  of  the  new 
program,  a  crucial  point  should  be 
noted:  This  is  not  an  honorary  life  mem- 
bership plan.  Such  standing  is  bestowed 
by  a  post  which  wishes  to  award  a  mem- 
ber with  its  highest  honor.  Honorary 
life  membership  programs  will  continue 
in  the  same  manner  as  presently  op- 
erated. 

This  new  program  allows  any  member 


whose  department  participates  to  pur- 
chase a  paid-up-for-life  plan  through 
his  post.  The  member  cannot  purchase 
the  plan  directly  from  the  national  or 
department  organization.  The  member 
gives  his  completed  application  and  pay- 
ment to  his  post  adjutant  or  finance  offi- 
cer. This  officer  then  endorses  it  and 
sends  it  through  the  normal  channels, 
along  with  full  payment,  to  Nat'l  Hq. 
As  soon  as  it  is  accepted,  the  national 
organization  will  send  directly  to  the 
member  a  permanent-type  special  card 
showing  that  he  has  paid  his  dues  for 
life.  Annual  cards  will  also  be  sent  to 
the  member  thereafter.  Funds  will  be 
withdrawn  from  a  Special  Trust  Fund 
authorized  for  this  program  on  an  an- 
nual basis  to  reimburse  the  post,  de- 
partment and  national  organizations  for 


the  member's  current  dues.  The  rates 
which  will  be  set  up  allow  for  continued 
inflation  and  are  planned  to  maintain 
the  solvency  of  the  dedicated  Paid-Up- 
For-Life  Trust  Fund.  Nat'l  Hq  will  also 
print  a  register  of  national  P-U-F-L 
members  for  post  and  department  rec- 
ords. 

What  does  it  cost?  The  fees  are  based 
on  the  member's  age  and  the  current 
amount  of  his  post  dues.  A  chart  is  pub- 
lished on  these  pages  for  quick  compu- 
tation of  any  member's  total  charge. 
Find  your  post  dues  rate  in  the  left  hand 
column,  read  across  to  your  age  group 
and  you  have  your  total  cost  figure. 

Also  shown  on  these  pages  is  an  ap- 
plication coupon  which  the  Nat'l  Mem- 
bership Division  has  asked  the  magazine 
to  publish  in  order  to  help  speed  up 


TO:  Membership  and  Post  Activities 
The  American  Legion 
P.  0.  Box  1055 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46206 

I  am  interested  in  knowing  more  about  the  National 
Paid-up-for-Life  Membership  Plan.  Please  send  application  to: 

(NAME)   .  

STREET  ADDRESS  

CITY,  STATE,  ZIP  

I  am  a  member  of  Post  No  ,  Department  (state)  
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'75  Convention  Saluted 


Shown  above  is  a  replica  of  the  round 
tower  at  historic  Ft.  Snelling,  near  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.  Actually,  the  replica  is  a 
beautifully  crafted  holder  or  container 
made  of  china,  emblazoned  in  24  carat 
gold  and  containing  a  fifth  of  Seagram's 
Benchmark  bourbon.  It  was  designed  by 
the  Seagram's  Corp  to  commemorate  the 
Legion's  57th  Annual  Nat'l  Convention  to 
be  held  in  Minneapolis  Aug.  15-21.  It  will 
go  on  sale  there  for  the  first  time  follow- 
ing which  it  will  be  available  in  limited 
editions  at  stores  across  the  nation.  Then 
the  mold  will  be  broken  and  the  commem- 
orative replica  will  go  out  of  production. 


the  process  and  make  it  easier  for  mem- 
bers to  participate.  The  application  form 
is  usable  after  your  department  has 
elected  to  join  the  national  P-U-F-L 
membership  plan.  Additional  applica- 
tion forms  are  available  from  Nat'l  Hq 
at  the  same  address  as  shown  on  the 
published  coupons  and  will  be  mailed  as 
soon  as  the  national  organization  knows 
that  your  department  is  included  in  the 
program. 

A  P-U-F-L  Membership  plan  has 
many  advantages  for  members,  posts, 
departments  and  the  national  organiza- 
tion. It  helps  keep  the  national  organiza- 
tion competitive  with  other  major 
national  organizations.  Many  members, 
particularly  those  approaching  retire- 
ment age,  may  wish  to  purchase  such  a 
plan  during  their  earning  years  to  assure 
continuance  of  membership  during  their 
retirement.  It  acts  as  a  hedge  against 
inflation  for  all  age  groups  of  members. 
The  plan  eliminates  dropouts  and  the 
problems  associated  with  the  mailing  of 
dues  notices  and  collection  of  annual 
dues  for  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
national  enrollment. 

For  the  younger  member,  it's  a  par- 
ticularly good  buy.  Let's  take  the  ex- 
ample of  a  30-year  old  Legionnaire 
whose  annual  post  dues  are  $10.00. 
Finding  his  age  group  and  post  dues  on 


the  chart  shows  his  P-U-F-L  plan  cost 
to  be  $275.00.  With  an  expected  35 
years  of  membership  in  front  of  him, 
under  the  plan  his  annual  dues  cost 
would  break  down  to  $7.85,  a  yearly 
saving  of  $2.15  on  the  membership 
alone,  not  to  mention  future  check 
charges,  postage,  stationery,  etc.  And  if 
dues  go  up  in  future  years,  he's  that 
much  more  ahead  of  the  game.  Bank- 
Americard  and  Master  Charge  card 
holders  will  be  pleased  to  know  they 
can  charge  the  cost  to  their  credit  cards 
and  thus  pay  off  the  cost  at  their  own 
rate  of  speed. 

Transfer  procedures  have  been  es- 
tablished for  participating  departments. 
Posts  would  retain  the  right  to  be  the 
judge  of  their  own  membership  and  ac- 
ceptance would  not  be  mandatory.  How- 
ever, once  approval  to  transfer  has  been 
secured  from  the  new  post  and  depart- 
ment, both  are  obligated  to  honor  the 
P-U-F-L  membership  status  of  the  trans- 
feree. 

Provisions  have  been  made  for  re- 
funds when  a  charter  is  canceled,  and 
when  a  member  cannot  complete  a 
transfer  or  has  his  membership  revoked. 
Memberships  will  be  numbered  con- 
secutively as  issued  by  Nat'l  Hq  and 
there  is  already  reported  some  jockey- 
ing for  low  numbers. 

Departments  which  now,  or  in  the 
future,  have  their  own  life  membership 
plan  or  paid-up-for-life  plan,  may  con- 
tinue to  operate  their  own  plan.  How- 
ever, they  cannot  have  both.  Such  de- 
partments can  only  adopt  the  national 
plan  by  suspending  their  own  plan. 

Any  questions  not  covered  here  should 
be  directed  to  the  address  shown  on 
the  coupon. 


Freedom  Bell  Fund 

Voluntary  contributions  to  The  Amer- 
ican Legion's  Freedom  Bell  Fund  con- 
tinue to  arrive  at  National  Headquarters 
in  Indianapolis  with  encouraging  fre- 
quency. The  drive  to  accumulate  funds 
for  the  Freedom  Bell,  one  of  the  Le- 
gion's two  principal  Spirit  of  '76  proj- 
ects, began  in  March  at  the  Annual 
Washington  Conference  with  a  strong 
$25,000  push  by  the  Legion  National 
Auxiliary  followed  by  a  $1,000  check 
from  the  Department  of  Texas. 

Funds  received  will  be  used  to  pay 
for  the  casting  of  the  bell — which  is 
twice  the  size  of  the  Liberty  Bell  in 
Philadelphia — its  display  during  the 
American  Bicentennial  Celebration  and 
its  permanent  installation  when  the  an- 
niversary is  over. 

The  Legion  has  already  underwritten 
the  project  and,  along  with  its  Auxiliary 
and  affiliated  organizations,  is  commit- 
ted to  raise  sufficient  funds  from  Legion 
departments,  posts,  members  and  the 
general  public  during  1975-76  to  cover 
the  aforementioned  purposes. 

At  presstime,  the  Freedom  Bell  was 
aboard  the  Freedom  Train  as  it  began 
its  two-year  tour  with  a  swing  through 
New  England.  With  the  fund  drive  only 
about  one  month  old,  donations  had 
already  topped  the  $50,000  mark.  Here 
are  some  of  the  larger  and  more  notable 
contributions  at  this  early  date:  $5,000 
from  the  Dep't  of  New  York  (see  photo 
page  28),  $1,000  from  the  Dep't  of  Illi- 
nois, $250  from  the  Dep't  of  Indiana, 
$200  from  Nevada  and  $350  from  a 
post  in  Texas. 

Donations  in  any  amount  are  ac- 
ceptable. There  is  no  "suggested"  figure. 
No  matter  what  size  the  gift,  all  donors 


Legion  National  Security  Group  Visits  Panama  Canal 


Following  the  Legion's  Washington  Conference  in  March,  a  delegation  of  25  Legion- 
naires (some  with  wives)  traveled  to  Panama  at  their  own  expense  to  get  a  first-hand 
look  at  the  famous  Canal.  The  group  was  led  by  Legion  Foreign  Relations  Commission 
Chmn  Robert  P.  Foster  (3rd  from  left)  and  Legion  Foreign  Relations  staff  man,  John 
M.  Kane  (far  left).  Canal  Zone  Lt.  Gov.  Richard  Hunt  (white  shirt,  near  center  photo) 
briefed  the  group  which  also  cruised  on  the  canal.  Legion  policy  calls  for  U.  S.  re- 
tention and  sovereignty  over  the  canal.  U.  S. -Panama  negotiations  are  continuing. 
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will  be  listed  in  a  permanent  roster  of 
specially  bound  volumes  which  will  be 
on  permanent  display  at  National  Head- 
quarters in  Indianapolis  with  the  follow- 
ing legend:  "The  New  Sons  &  Daugh- 
ters of  Liberty,  who  contributed  during 
the  200th  Anniversary  of  the  United 
States  to  the  display  and  permanent  in- 
stallation of  the  Freedom  Bell,  to  be 
rung  in  perpetuity  as  a  reminder  of 
principles  to  be  maintained  by  eternal 
vigilance." 

Donors  of  $5  or  more  will  receive  a 
decal  acknowledging  the  contribution; 
every  donor  of  $25  or  more  will  also 
receive  a  commemorative  medallion, 
and  donors  of  $100  or  more  will  also 
receive  a  model  of  the  Freedom  Bell 
suitable  for  home,  office  or  Legion  post 
display,  engraved  with  the  designation 
"sponsor." 

The  $100  donations  were  already 
coming  in  so  well  that  the  order  for 
Freedom  Bell  models  had  to  be  boosted 
by  10  times  the  original  amount  to 
cover  demand.  Legion  staff  people  han- 
dling the  Freedom  Bell  Fund  at  Nat'l 
Hq  surmise  that  posts,  classrooms,  busi- 
nesses and  other  organizations  are  pool- 
ing donations  in  order  to  get  the  model 
bell  with  the  "sponsor"  designation. 
However,  there  were  a  surprisingly  large 
number  of  $100  individual  contribu- 
tions. 

The  Freedom  Bell  project  is  an  op- 
portunity for  Legionnaires  and  others 


N.  Y.  Legion  Dep't  Donates  $5,000  to  Freedom  Bell  Fund 


At  a  banquet  given  in  his  honor  in  mid-April  by  the  Department  of  New  York  and  at- 
tended by  more  than  1,000,  Nat'l  Cmdr  James  M.  Wagonseller  (Ohio),  right,  accepts 
$5,000  check  donated  by  that  department  for  the  Legion's  Freedom  Bell  Fund.  Pre- 
senting the  donation  is  New  York's  National  Executive  Committeeman,  Aldo  R.  Bene- 
detto, while  Dep't  Adjutant  Maury  Stember,  acting  as  Master  of  Ceremonies,  looks 
on.  Mr.  Stember  has  been  N.  Y.  Adjutant  for  over  48  years.  See  story  nearby  on  the 
Freedom  Bell  Fund  and  coupon  which  may  be  used  for  participating  in  the  project. 


throughout  the  nation  to  participate  in 
a  significant  way  in  America's  200th 
Anniversary.  The  Freedom  Bell  will  be 
a  lasting  symbol  because  of  their  con- 
tributions. Please  use  the  coupon  shown 
here  to  make  your  donation. 


I 


CONTRIBUTIONS  ARE  TAX  DEDUCTIBLE 


l  Freedom  Bell  Fund 


I 


Do  Not  Send  Cash 
Through  the  Mails 


Amount  Enclosed  $_ 


American  Legion  National  Headquarters 
P.O.  Box  1055 
Indianapolis,  IN  46206 


Here  is  my  contribution  to  The  American  Legion's  Freedom  Bell  Fund  to 
support  American  Legion  participation  in  the  Bicentennial  Celebration  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

NAME  . 

(Print  clearly  so  that  an  accurate  record  of  contributors  may  be  compiled.) 

ADDRESS   . 


I 

I    Legion  Post  (Number  and  State)  

I 

Auxiliary  Unit  (Number  and  State) 


I 


Sons  of  The  American  Legion  Squadron  (Number  and  State) 


(Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  "The  American  Legion  Freedom  Bell"  and  mailed  to:  Treasurer, 
The  American  Legion,  P.O.  Box  1055,  Indianapolis,  IN  46206.  Contributions  also  may  be  made 
through  local  Posts  for  forwarding  to  National  Headquarters.) 


Sub  Crew  Joins  Legion  Post 

Membership  in  Post  12  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  jumped  42  per  cent  re- 
cently when  the  90  officers  and  men  of 
the  nuclear  submarine  Los  Angeles 
"came  aboard"  en  masse. 

"This  is  an  auspicious  moment  for 
The  American  Legion  and  for  the 
Navy,"  said  Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  Eldon 
James,  who  welcomed  the  crew  as  fel- 
low Legionnaires.  "It  is  a  precedent  that 
I  hope  will  be  repeated  across  the  coun- 
try. .  .  You  do  us  honor  in  joining  our 
ranks." 

The  Los  Angeles,  first  of  a  new  class 
of  attack  submarine,  is  designed  to  op- 
erate anywhere  in  the  world's  oceans. 
More  than  350  feet  long,  it  will  carry 
a  crew  of  about  110  officers  and  men 
when  it  is  commissioned  this  fall  at  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry- 
dock  Co. 

The  Los  Angeles's  skipper,  Cmdr  John 
Christiansen,  introduced  PNCmdr 
James,  Post  Cmdr  Robert  O'Brien  and 
the  post  delegation  to  his  crew  at  a 
command  review.  Most  of  the  crew  are 
veterans  of  service  aboard  Polaris/Po- 
seidon missile  submarines  and  smaller 
nuclear  attack  subs. 

BRIEFLY  NOTED 

On  two  weekends  in  the  snow  season, 
members  of  Utah's  District  1,  Legion 
and  Auxiliary,  hosted  groups  from  the 
Salt  Lake  VA  Hospital  for  dinner  and 
a  trip  to  Hardware  Ranch  where  horse- 
drawn  sleighs  took  them  into  the  midst 
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of  the  large  herd  of  elk  wintering  there. 
One  group,  partly  out-patients,  was  able 
to  bring  families  along.  Also  in  Utah, 
the  second  annual  Moose  Dinner  at 
American  Fork  Training  School  in  Dis- 
trict 4,  helped  by  sponsorship  of  Dis- 
trict 8,  raised  funds  for  playground 
equipment  at  the  state  school.  Citizens 
of  the  school  put  on  a  musical  program 
for  the  sponsoring  Legionnaires  who 
procure  the  moose  meat  from  the  State 
Fish  and  Game  Dep't. 


Univ.,  Washington,  D.C.,  accepted  (see 
photo)  with  his  right  foot  the  final  two 
checks  covering  his  1974-75  tuition, 
books,  etc.,  from  a  $2,785  fund  raised 
by  Dep't  of  the  Interior  Post  63,  D.C; 
Joseph  Morgan,  in  whose  term  as  com- 
mander the  fund  was  created  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  artificial  arms  for 
Jimmy,  is  at  the  right.  Others  shown 
are  Jimmy's  father  and  post  officers.  The 
decision  to  use  the  money  for  Jimmy "s 
tuition  was  voted  on  the  grounds  that 
Jimmy  made  straight-A's  as  a  freshman 
and  can  get  artificial  arms  elsewhere. 


without  injury  to  them.  In  the  photo 
are  (1.  to  rt.):  Adolph  Diskin;  Robert 
Smith;  Charles  Smith,  Scoutmaster;  Post 
Cmdr  Gordon  Marek;  William  Wads- 
worth,  Mgr.,  High  Adventure  Program; 
Assemblyman  Andy  Ryan,  who  also  re- 
ceived an  award;  and  Edward  Morette, 
of  Post  224,  a  State  Conservation  Com- 
mitteeman. 


Post  150,  N.Y.,  donates  symbolic  flag. 


Post  150,  Kingston,  N.Y.,  presented 
the  city  with  a  Bennington  Flag,  the 
symbol  of  its  Bicentennial  involvement. 
The  flag  is  a  replica  of  the  first  Stars 
and  Stripes  to  be  used  by  any  of  the 
land  forces  of  the  states  during  the 
struggle  for  independence  almost  200 
years  ago.  It  was  the  battle  of  Ben- 
nington, Post  150  feels,  that  saw  this 
flag  kindle  the  Spirit  of  '76  in  the  hearts 
of  our  men,  giving  the  struggling  col- 
onies new  hope  and  resolve.  Post  150  is 
a  resident  of  the  Colonial  City  of  Kings- 
ton, which  played  an  important  part  in 
the  history  of  the  Hudson  River  Val- 
ley. It  was  burned  by  the  British  and 
later  became  the  first  capital  of  New 
York  State.  Post  150,  a  member  of  the 
local  Bicentennial  Committee,  is  con- 
sidering various  colonial  type  motifs  to 
be  attached  to  the  Post  building.  In  the 
photo,  1.  to  rt.:  Post  Cmdr  John  Fautz, 
Spirit  of  '76  chairman  Ernest  Rowe, 
and  Mayor  Francis  Koenig. 


Post  65,  Dell  Rapids,  S.  Dak.,  raised 
sum  of  $21,722  for  the  purchase  of  a 
community  ambulance,  shown  here  in  a 
snowfall  with,  I.  to  rt.,  M.  Joneson, 
Hospital  Administrator  W.  Baedke,  Post 
Cmdr  J.  Posey  and  Adjutant  H.  Hoyme. 
■ 

Post  306,  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  will 
sponsor  the  Nat'l  AAU  Junior  Olympic 
Boxing  championships,  June  26-28,  at 


Bowling  dollars  help  Easter  Seal  fund. 

Pamela  Jo  Baker,  1975  Nat'l  Easter  Seal 
Child,  visited  Cort-Lanes,  Cortland, 
N.Y.,  home  of  the  third  annual  Easter 
Seal  state  bowling  tournament,  and 
posed  (see  photo)  with,  from  left,  James 
Sweeney,  Cmdr,  Cortland  County  Le- 
gion; Kenneth  Tobin,  6th  District  Cmdr; 
and  Joseph  Prezioso,  6th  District  bowl- 
ing chairman.  This  benefit  tournament 
offered  a  $2,000  first  place  purse  for 
men's  and  $1,000  for  women's  team 
events.  Doubles,  singles,  all-events  and 
special  scratch  prizes  were  included  in 
the  ABC  and  WIBC  sanctioned  compe- 
tition, which  offered  about  $15,000  in 
total  prize  money.  Proceeds  will  be  used 
to  increase  services  to  disabled  children 
and  adults  served  by  Easter  Seals.  Co- 
sponsored  by  Schaefer  Brewing  Co.,  the 
tournament  ran  six  weekends  through 
June  1. 

POSTS  IN  ACTION 


Post  146,  Oceanside,  Calif.,  sent  young 
Rene  Mancillas,  a  senior  at  Oceanside 
H.S.,  to  the  California  Dep't  Youth 
Environmental  Conference  at  Placer- 
ville.  Studies  and  field  trips  are  under 
the  direction  of  U.S.  and  State  Foresters 
in  the  El  Dorado  Nat'l  Forest.  Mancillas 
will  enroll  in  Humboldt  State  College  to 
continue  his  forestry  studies  toward  a 
Forester  position  in  National  or  State 
Forests.  In  the  photo,  the  forester-to-be 
is  shown  with  Henry  Collins,  Past  Cmdr 
and  Conservation  chairman  and  former 
State  Park  Ranger,  who  holds  an  old 
Smokey  Bear  hat  from  his  Ranger  days. 


Smokey  Bear  hat  for  a  future  Forester. 


Post  63,  D.C,  aids  determined  student. 

Jimmy  Templeman,  an  armless,  straight- 
A  sophomore  at  George  Washington 


<  N.Y.  Conservation  Award  to  Scout  troop. 

E 

5  For  its  many  activities  on  behalf  of 
»  Conservation,  Boy  Scout  Troop  71,  Ti- 
?  conderoga,  N.Y.  sponsored  by  Post  224, 
£  has  won  a  New  York  State  Conserva- 
tion Award.  Some  of  the  troop's  ac- 
tivities include:  building  nest  sites  for 
wild  birds  at  a  camping  area;  planting 
trees;  cleaning  Black  Point  public  beach; 
cleaning  stream  bed  of  Ticonderoga 
Creek;  cleaning  litter  from  highways 
and  roads;  thinning  out  trees;  learning 
how  to  release  small  or  "illegal"  fish 
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Stevens  H.S.  Chevrolet  Motor  Div.  is  the 
national  sponsor.  Expected  are  entries 
from  168  youngsters,  age  14-16  and 
weight  90  to  165  pounds,  from  all  over 
the  United  States,  including  Alaska  and 
Hawaii.  The  approximately  170  bouts 
will  be  shown  on  national  CBS-TV. 
Information,  ticket  prices  and  tickets 
are  available  from  Post  306,  P.O.  Box 
1702,  Rapid  City,  SD  57701. 


H/iPPy  dizTHDAf 


The  AMERICAN  LEGION  ....  Bonn  MACCH  1919 


Nestled  in  the  Bitteroot  valley  of  wes- 
tern Montana,  Corvallis  Post  91  keeps 
the  public  informed  as  to  what  the  Le- 
gion is  accomplishing.  An  example  is 
this  editorial  cartoon  which  the  post 
has  had  published  in  a  local  newspaper 
on  the  Legion's  birthday  anniversary. 
■ 

More  than  1,000  fishermen  were  ex- 
pected to  enter  the  fifth  International 
Redfish  Tournament  staged  by  Post  43, 
Brownsville,  Texas,  on  June  8.  A  fund- 
raising  project,  the  tourney  is  held  along 


American  Legion  Life  Insurance 
Month  Ending  Mar.  31,  1975 


seven  miles  of  shoreline  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Cash  prizes  totalling  $2,074 
and  gifts  will  go  to  winners  in  various 
categories.  Judges  are  news  and  out- 
door editors  from  South  Texas  papers. 
Helping,  also,  are  law  enforcement 
officers  of  the  county  and  wardens  from 
the  Texas  Parks  &  Wildlife  Service. 


Al  Davis,  rt.,  former  star  third  base- 
man for  Post  261,  Cedar  Lake,  Ind.,  is 
shown  here  with  Post  Cmdr  Adam  Kretz. 
The  two  are  holding  Davis's  1975  con- 
tract with  the  Kansas  City  Royals.  Da- 
vis put  on  his  old  uniform  and  signed 
his  contract  at  the  post  home,  saying, 
"The  Legion  baseball  program  gave  me 
the  opportunity  to  play  pro  baseball." 
■ 

A  79-year-old  veteran,  H.A.  Adams, 
has  been  signed  up  as  a  member  of 
Post  80,  Andalusia,  Ala.  He  was  cor- 
ralled by  member  and  Asst  Dep't  Judge 
Advocate  John  Givhan,  a  Viet  Vet,  who 
says,  "It's  Never  Too  Late  to  be  Counted 
Again!" 

■ 

AMERICAN  LEGION  PHOTO  BY  CHARLIE  NEUBAUM 
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pound,  Stalag  Lult  1,  and  any  others,  PWs 
or  medics,  who  recall  that  Vance  P.  Vrban 
had  injury  to  right  leg  and  hip,  lower 
back  and  couldn't  make  formations,  that 
he  had  a  scar  on  right  cheek  and  forehead 
and  wore  bandages  after  being  blown 
from  B17  during  fighter  attack  with  only 
right  riser  fastened.  He  claims  he  was 
sole  survivor.  Write  "CD261,  American  Le- 
gion Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 
9th  Bomb  Gp,  99th  Sqn  (Tinian  Island)— 
Need  to  hear  from  Lingle,  two  Andersons, 
Williams,  Snyder,  DeSautels,  Wilson,  and 
Vickey  and  any  other  comrades  who  recall 
that  Alfred  C.  Thomas  complained  about 
a  back  condition  and  had  it  treated.  Write 
"CD262,  American  Legion  Magazine,  1345 
Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019" 

Navy  Ord  Machine  Shop  (Pier  9-10  Staten 
Island,  N.Y.  and  Portland  Weymouth, 
England,  and  aboard  USS  Boxer  (CV21))— 

Need  to  hear  from  Cmdr  Wolfe,  Dr. 
Latham  (Lt  MC  USNR),  or  anyone  re- 
membering injury  to  George  Allen  Dan- 
chuk  in  his  back  and  eyes  and  a  nervous 
condition  leading  to  mental  breakdown. 
Write  "CD263,  American  Legion  Magazine, 
1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10019" 

Army  First  Field  Force,  1st  Sqdn,  10th  Cav 
Ankhe,  South  Vietnam  (Apr  29,  1971)— 

Need  to  hear  from  Foster  (Kingsport, 
Tenn.),  said  to  be  a  witness  to  William  D. 
Shropshire,  Jr.,  being  hit  by  enemy  fire, 
and  from  any  other  comrades  who  knew 
of  the  occurrence.  Write  "CD264,  American 
Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the  Ameri- 
cas, New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 

24th  Div  (Okaido,  Japan  Nov.  1952-Feb. 
1953) — Need  to  hear  from  any  comrades 
who  recall  that  William  E.  Jones  suffered 
a  back  injury.  Write  "CD265,  American  Le- 
gion Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 

USS  Freeman  (DE104  Oct  1,  1944)— Need  to 
hear  from  Lt  Boyer,  1st  Div;  Ship's  Gun- 
nery Officer  and  Pharm  Mate  1st  CI 
(names  unknown);  PO  1st  CI  Poole,  Bos's 
Mate;  and  others  assigned  to  1st  Div; 
McHaney,  Parrish,  Lane,  Peters,  Glover 
and  Bryant  and  ony  other  comrades  who 
recall  that  Leo  W.  Kee  suffered  an  injury 
to  his  back  during  re-loading  of  ammuni- 
tion following  engine  room  repairs  at 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  Write  "CD266,  Amer- 
ican Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y." 

879th  H.A.M.  (Leyte,  Philippines  April  1945) 
— Need  information  from  any  comrades 
who  recall  that  Orvil  M.  (O.M.)  Brown 
was  hospitalized  with  jungle  rot  on  both 
feet  and  with  yellow  jaundice.  Write 
"CD267,  American  Legion  Magazine,  1345 
Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019". 

Army,  Brisbane,  Australia  (Feb  1944) — Need 
to  hear  from  Quintana,  Lucero  and  any 
other  comrades  who  recall  that  Eutimio 
(Dynamite)  Medina  suffered  a  back  injury 
while  on  duty.  Write  "CD268,  American 
Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the  Ameri- 
cas, New  York,  N.Y.  10019". 

Army,  135th  H.E.M.  Co  (Cam  Ranh  Bay 
June-Dec  1968) — Need  information  from 
Sp4  or  5  Dwyer,  McCrary  (Detroit.  Mich), 
and  Sgt  Bello,  Fort  Lewis,  Wash,  and  any 
other  comrades  who  knew  that  Salvador 
Duran,  Jr.,  was  extremely  nervous  and 
had  frequent  stomach  upsets.  Write 
"CD269,  American  Legion  Magazine,  1345 
Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019". 

Army,  3297th  QM  Truck  Co  (Fort  Kam, 
Pearl  Harbor,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  April  or 
May  1945) — Need  to  hear  from  Pvt  Spear- 
man (Nagodoches,  Texas),  Sgt  Washington, 
Pfc  Kelly  (Nagodoches,  Texas),  Gibson, 
Wallace,  Lts  King  and  Atchison  of  QM  Co, 
Capt  Zinneman  and  anv  other  comrades 
who  recall  that  Sedell  Washington  pulled 
out  an  item  in  a  warehouse  stockpile, 
causing  a  quantity  of  it  to  fall  on  him, 
breaking  his  arm  and  ankle,  leaving  him 
under  t^e  pile.  Write  "CD270,  American 
Legion  Magazine.  1345  Ave.  of  the  Ameri- 
cas, New  York,  N.Y.  10019". 


NEW  POSTS 

The  American  Legion  has  recently 
chartered  the  following  new  posts: 

Uvalda  Post  276,  Uvalda,  Ga.;  Gary 
Boushele  Post  141,  Bellevue,  Idaho; 
George  Parker  Post  42,  Michigan  City, 
Ind.;  Perry  Hazard  Post  128.  Hazard, 
!  Ky.;  Howard  Johnson  Post  557,  Gon- 
zales, La.;  Mobv  Dick  Post  459,  New 
Bedford,  Mass.;  Simmons-Gunn-Ruther- 


Benefits  paid  Jan.  1-Mar.  31,  1975.  .$  572,695 

Benefits  paid  since  April  1958            18,279.637  *M    Ml  Jt x§t    %       JF  . 

Basic  units  in  force  (number)   139,345 

New  Applications  approved  since 

Jan.   1,   1975                                                 487  MM  W    I    WM.   I  1    1     VT  \\ 

New  Applications  declined   84 

New  Applications  suspended 

(applicant  failed  to  return  Manning  telephones  for  two  hours  during 

health  form)                                    54  a  March  of  Dimes  Telethon  at  Host  Inn, 

American  Legion  Life  Insurance  is  an  official  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Over  WTAP-TV  were  23 

program  of  the  American  Legion  adopted  Pennsylvania   Legionnaires   and  Auxili- 

by  the  National  Executive  Committee,  1958.       „„„    Tk.   „  .i:-  i  <tcr\  r>no 

It  is  decreasing  term  insurance,  issued  on  ares-  Th6  event  realized  over  $60,000, 

application  to  paid-up  members  of  The  topping  the  goal  by  more  than  $10,000. 

American  Legion  subject  to  approval  based 

on  health  and  employment  statement.  Death  ...  _  

benefits  decrease  with  age,  ranging  from  a  COMRADES   IN  DISTRESS 

maximum    of   $40,000    for    four    units    up  _     ,         ,            ,   ,  „ 

through  age  29  (age  25  in  Ohio)  to  a  mini-  Readers  who  can  help  these  veterans  are 

mum  of  $250  for  one  unit  at  age  75  or  over.  urged  to  do  so.  Usually  a  statement  is  needed 

Protection  no  longer  stops  at  age  75,  cover-  in  support  of  a  VA  claim. 

age  may  be  carried  for  life  as  long  as  the  .  Notices  are  run  only  at  the  request  of 

annual  premium  is  paid,  the  insured  re-  American  Legion  Service  Officers  represent- 

mains  a  member  of  The  American  Legion,  inS  claimants,  using  Search  For  Witness 

and  the  Plan  stavs  in  effect.  Available  up  to  Forms   available   only  from  State  Legion 

four  units  at  a  flat  rate  of  $24  per  unit  a  year  Service  Officers. 

on  a  calendar  year  basis,  pro-rated  during  100th  Bomb  Gp,  349th  Bomb  Sqdn  (AAF  Sta 

the  first  year  at  $2  a  month  per  unit  for  in-  139,  Thorpe  Abbotts,  Diss.  England,  July 

surance  approved  after  January  1.  Under-  27,  1945)— Need  to  hear  from  Lts  Hilde- 

written  by  two  commercial  life  insurance  brandt,    Fagan,    Scott,    Sleeper;  S/Sgts 

companies,  the  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Co.  Heaney,    Kibbe,   Lynch,   Burkhardt  and 

of  California  and  United  States  Life  Insur-  any    other    comrades    who    recall  that 

ance  Co.  in  the  City  of  New  York.  American  Russell  J.  Pinner  suffered  burned  eyes 

Legion  Insurance  Trust  Fund  is  managed  by  and  was  taken  to  another  town  for  glasses, 

trustees  operating  under  the  laws  of  Mis-  Write   "CD260,   American   Legion  Maga- 

souri.  No  other  insurance  may  use  the  full  zine.   1345  Ave.   of  the   Americas,  New 

words  "American  Legion."  Administered  by  York,  N.Y.  10019" 

The  American  Legion  Life  Insurance  Divi-  USAF  728th  Sqn  452BMGP  (Dephan  Greene, 

sion,  P.O.  Box  5609,  Chicago.  Illinois  60680,  to  England.  April  7,  1945)— Need  to  hear  from 

which  write  for  more  details.  Col  Gabreski,  Senior  Officer,  Mess  Com- 
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ford  Post  99,  Ripley,  Miss.;  Jordan 
Cartwright  Post  627,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Heath  Post  771,  Heath,  Ohio;  Oaks 
Indian  Post  205,  Oaks  Indian,  Okla.; 
State  Headquarters  Post  213,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.;  Headquarters  Post  172, 
Columbia,  S.C.;  Andrew  Williams 
Abernathy  Post  160,  Elkton,  Tenn.; 
Northlion  Post  586,  Houston,  Tex.,  and 
Emporia  Post  151,  Emporia,  Va. 


PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Grant  Cushinberry 


Grant  Cushinberry,  of  Topeka,  Kans., 
Post  319,  given  the  1975  Sertoma  Ser- 
vice to  Mankind  award  by  the  local 
Sertoma  Club,  for  more  than  20  years 
of  working  with  youth.  Businessman 
Cushinberry  is  a  volunteer  Psychiatric 
Aid  at  Topeka  VA  Hospital  (for  32 
years),  coaches  youngsters  in  sports, 
maintains  a  track  on  a  lot  near  his 
home  and  a  basketball  court  behind  his 
home  and  serves  as  Youth  Director  for 
his  post.  He  coordinated  student  groups 
from  high  schools  and  Washburn  Univ. 
in  a  drive  to  provide  free  Thanksgiving 
Dinners  to  the  needy,  organized  Friday 
night  dances  for  youth  groups  and  helps 
them  to  operate  car  washes  and  other 
projects.  He  uses  his  large  van  to  take 
handicajpped  youngsters  to  the  Junior 
Olympics  and  collects  and  repairs  toys 
for  Christmas  gifts.  A  WW2  vet,  he 
served  28  months  of  combat  duty  (with 
five  combat  awards)  and  won  the  Pacific 
Forces  light-heavyweight  boxing  title. 

■ 

Jack  Meredith,  honored  at  a  reception 
at  the  VA  Hospital,  Muskogee,  Okla., 
given  by  Post  and  Unit  15.  He  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Oklahoma  State  Veterans 
Dep't  as  VA  Officer  and  accredited 
representative  for  The  American  Legion, 
1946-65.  He  served  the  Oklahoma 
Legion  from  1968  until  retirement  as 
hospital  service  officer.  He  was  an  aide 
to  Nat'l  Cmdr  J.  Milton  Patrick  (1969- 
70). 

■ 

Robert  Moore,  Post  13,  Canon  City, 
Colo.,  honored  at  a  banquet  with  14 


awards  by  representatives  of  veterans 
and  civic  groups  and  by  Florence  and 
Canon  City  communities.  He  was  given 
a  plaque  by  the  post  which  read:  "For 
over  half  a  century  of  service  to  The 
American  Legion  and  veterans  in  gen- 
eral which  has  been  climaxed  by  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Veterans  Nurs- 
ing Home  in  Fremont  County."  He  was 
the  leader  in  Legion  efforts  to  have  the 
facility  built  in  that  locality. 


DEATHS 


Thomas  Emery,  79,  Greenwich,  Conn., 
who  held  Legion  membership  in  Post 
12,  Washington,  D.C.  A  Marine  Corps 
veteran  who  served  in  France  in  WW1, 
he  was  a  chess  player  of  international 
reputation,  served  as  Honorary  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The 
American  Chess  Foundation,  and  was 
the  founder  of  the  Thomas  Emery 
Armed  Services  chess  championship. 
This  annual  tournament  is  held  in  The 
American  Legion's  Hall  of  Flags  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

■ 

Mrs.  Ursula  Lenihan,  Seattle,  Wash., 
wife  of  Emmett  Lenihan,  chairman  of 
the  Legion's  Nat'l  Security  Commission, 
suddenly,  following  the  Washington, 
D.C.  Conference. 

■ 

J.W.  Toney,  77,  Doerun,  Ga.,  Dep't 
Treasurer  for  25  years,  after  an  illness 
of  two  weeks.  A  former  Dep't  Vice 
Cmdr,  he  was  president  of  Toney  Bros. 
Bank,  Doerun,  and  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Nat'l  Bank  of  Albany.  He 
had  served  several  terms  as  mayor  of 
Doerun  and  several  years  as  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Education. 

■ 

Francis  W.  Weiss,  Jr.,  55,  Dallas,  Pa., 
Dep't  Service  Officer  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Legion,  who  suffered  a  fatal  heart 
attack. 

■ 

George  J.  Kaisersatt,  74,  Farmington, 
Minn.,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1947-48). 

■ 

Val  S.  Christensen,  Cheyenne,  Wyo., 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1947-48)  and  Nat'l 
Executive  Committeeman  in  1950-52. 
In  1952-62  he  served  as  vice  chairman 
of  the  Legion's  Nat'l  Emblem  Com- 
mittee and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
a  1969-75  consultant  to  that  Committee. 

■ 

Robert  Karl  West,  Great  Falls,  Mont., 
Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman  in  1919- 
20  and  Nat'l  50th  Anniversary  honorary 
vice  chairman  in  1966-69. 

■ 

Joseph  P.  O'Hara,  80,  Washington,  D.C, 
who  held  membership  in  the  Minnesota 
Legion  and  was  its  Dep't  Cmdr  in 
1925-26. 


J.D.  "Cy"  Price,  81,  Malad,  Idaho, 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1938-39). 


Joe  Medwick,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Le- 
gion Baseball  pioneer  who  was  elected  to 
the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  in  1968;  he 
played  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.J.,  in  1926 
and  for  Carteret,  N.J.,  Post  263  in  1927- 
28.  He  was  an  outfield  star  for  the  St. 
Louis  Cardinals  and  in  1937  won  the 
triple  crown  batting  championship.  He  is 
the  first  of  the  Legion's  10  Hall  of 
Famers  to  die. 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  award  of  a  life  membership  to  a  Le- 
gionnaire by  his  Post  is  a  testimonial  by 
those  who  know  him  best  that  he  has  served 
The  American  Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previously 
unpublished  life  membership  Post  awards 
that  have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They 
are  arranged  by  States  or  Departments. 

Frank  W.  Northcott  (1969),  Layman  S. 
Rich,  Harry  N.  Rouse  (both  1967),  H.  T. 
Slater  (1969)  and  Raymond  H.  Stock  well 
(1967)  Post  14,  Bernardino,  Ca. 

Henry  G.  Hesse  (1975)  Post  436,  Los  Ange- 
les, Ca. 

Clark  Hamilton  and  Leslie  Whitson  (both 
1975)  Post  60.  Cascade,  Idaho 

Glenn  E.  Britton  (1975)  Post  161,  Misha- 
waka,  Ind. 

Wayne  Frushour  (1975)  Post  27,  Plymouth, 
Ind. 

Leon  F.  Effinger,  John  L.  Hirsch  and  Wil- 
liam O.  Zenthoefer  (all  1974)  Post  278, 
Poseyville,  Ind. 

Paul  E.  Harkin,  Ernest  Eitrem  and  Art 
Petitt  (all  1975)  Post  562,  Cumming,  Iowa 

Dale  J.  Neuman  (1974)  and  Hazen  L.  Flem- 
ing (1975)  Post  329,  Kanapolis,  Kans. 

Curwin  C.  Wolfgang,  Chester  J.  Faulstich, 
William  E.  Harris,  Wm.  Christifer  Korman 
and  A.  Roland  Matthews  (all  1975)  Post  200, 
Hampstead,  Md. 

Walter  J.  Sullivan  (1975)  Post  27,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Carlton  E.  Brown,  William  Huband,  Fran- 
cis C.  Maher,  Nicholas  L.  Marks  and  Walter 
H.  Simon  (all  1975)  Post  197,  W.  Yarmouth, 
Mass. 

Ralph  Bowman,  Clarence  Hickey  and  Ken- 
neth R.  Coleman  (all  1973)  Post  116,  Niles, 
Mich. 

Arthur  A.  Caldwell,  Raymond  N.  Falk, 
Harry  E.  Jensen,  Warren  P.  Melvin  and  Wil- 
liam W.  Scott  (all  1975)  Post  235,  Brighton, 
Mich. 

Robert  O.  Pape  (1968),  Alvin  R.  Sheff 
(1973)  and  James  L.  Waller  (1974)  Post  351, 
Utica,  Mich. 

Rev.  A.  L.  Rustad  (1975)  Post  43,  Faribault, 
Minn. 

Harry  M.  St.  Cyr,  Sr.,  Howard  Priem  and 
Theodore  W.  Olson  (all  1975)  Post  251,  Rob- 
binsdale,  Minn. 

Edwin  G.  Blomen  (1974)  Post  557,  Deer- 
wood.  Minn. 

Robert  Toussaint,  Richard  Joncas,  Charles 
Maclntyre,  Frank  Redden  and  Raymond 
Tancrede  (all  1975)  Post  47,  Rollinsford,  N.H. 

John  T.  Burke  (1975)  Post  157,  Branchville, 
N.J. 

George  W.  Taylor  (1975)  Post  433,  New 
Providence,  N.J. 

Arthur  AVright  (1974)  Post  158,  Walden, 
N.Y. 

Fred  C.  Detenbeck,  Harry  W.  Miller,  Frank 
E.  Muenzel,  Lynn  P.  Nichols  and  Charles 
Percival  (all  1975)  Post  205,  Kenmore,  N.Y. 

William  E.  Smith.  Augustine  Paulo  and 
Joseph  Barry  (all  1975)  Post  442,  Horseheads, 
N.Y. 

Cobden  (Jack)  Pearce  (1975)  Post  951, 
Ozone  Park,  N.Y, 

Frank  Lindsay  (1975)  Post  1266,  Wurts- 
boro,  N.Y. 

Cono  C.  Gangone  (1973)  Post  1336,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

Edward  C.  DeRose  (1975)  Post  1371,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

J.  Harris  Cannon,  Ervin  R.  Morris  (both 

1974)  ,  Colon  Freeze  and  Lewis  M.  Whitley 
(both  1975)  Post  115.  Hettinger,  N.D. 

Ruel  W.  Beebe  and  Ronald  C.  Young  (both 

1975)  Post  44,  Canton.  Ohio 

Nathan  E.  Branson  (1975)  Post  100,  W. 
Union,  Ohio 

Bennie  Rychlec  (1975)  Post  35,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 

George  E.  Tannehill,  Orville  T.  Torrence, 
Seth  Wilson  and  Arthur  L.  Wolf  (all  1974) 
Post  498,  Rochester,  Pa. 

Dr.  Ignacio  Basa  Ong  (1974)  Post  25, 
Manila,  Philippines. 

( Continued  on  next  page ) 
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Art  Ligon  Crescini  (1975)  Post  64,  Manila, 
Philippines, 

Gloria  I.  Fuhrer  (1974)  Post  272,  Pollock, 
S.  Dak. 

John  J.  Moore,  Hershal  L.  Morrison, 
Thales  T.  Robbins,  J.  Loyd  Roby  and  Grover 
Smith  (all  1974)  Post  54,  Erin,  Tenn. 

Raymond  J.  Kelley,  Louis  D.  McDonald 
and  Maurice  D.  Conwell  (all  1973)  Post  540, 
Houston,  Tex. 

Carmen  R.  Johnson,  Delbert  L.  Raasch 
(both  1974),  Clinton  N.  Gonnason,  Allan  L. 
Sebastian  and  Ardill  G.  Wright,  Jr.  (all 
1975),  Post  15,  Kent,  Wash. 

Calvin  S.  Belt  (1974)  Post  21,  Spencer, 
West  Va. 

Life  Memberships  are  accepted  for  pub- 
lication only  on  an  official  form  which  we 
provide.  Reports  received  only  from  Com- 
mander, Adjutant  or  Finance  Officer  of  Post 
which  awarded  the  life  membership. 

They  may  get  form  by  sending  stamped, 
self -addressed  return  envelope  to: 

"L.M.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine, 
1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10019." 

On  a  corner  of  the  return  envelope  write 
the  number  of  names  you  wish  to  report.  No 
written  letter  necessary  to  get  forms. 


OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated. 
For  particulars  write  person  whose  address 
is  given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  forms  only. 
For  form  send  stamped,  addressed  return 
envelope  to  O.  R.  Form,  American  Legion 
Magazine,  1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019.  Notices  should  be  received 
at  least  five  months  before  scheduled  re- 
union. No  written  letter  necessary  to  get 
form. 

Earliest  submission  favored  when  volume 
of  requests  is  too  great  to  print  all. 

ARMY 

1st  Cav,  B  Trp  (1915-19)— (July)  James  Han- 

non,  770  James  St.,  Syracuse,  NY  13203 
1st  Medical  Reg't — (Aug)  Harold  Schroeder, 

Box  277,  Readlyn,  la.  50668 
5th  Eng  Combat  Reg — (Aug)  Stanley  Roby, 

533  W.  Gray  St.,  Elmira,  NY  14905 
9th  Ord  Co  MM— (Aug)  Howard  Karn,  #2 

RFD,  Orient,  Ohio  43146 
17th  Airborne  Div — (Aug)  Victor  Mittleman, 

139  W.  Plumstead  Ave.,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 
17th  Arm'd  Eng,  Co  E  (WW2) — (Aug)  Ed- 
ward   Sammons,    9514   Edgeley    Rd..  Be- 

thesda,  Md.  20014 
21st  Avn  Eng  (WW2) — (Aug)  Calvin  Eckert, 

RD  #3.  Box  316,  Dilisburg,  Pa.  17019 
21st  Evac  Hosp— (Aug)  Tom  McGrath,  RR3, 

Box  940A,  Knox,  Ind.  46534 
26th  Div — (June)  Santo  Maruca,  79  Simpson 

Cir.,  Agawam,  Mass.  01001 
29th  Div— (Aug)  Harry  Richardson,  P.O.  Box 

5302,  Roanoke,  Va.  24012 
41st  Arm'd  Inf,   Co  D— (Aug)   Jack  Flack, 

107  Center  St.,  Spindale,  N.C.  ;3160 
44th  Eng,  C  Bn— (Aug)  Wm.  Squires,  P.O. 

Box  44,  Friendship,  Ind.  47042 
45th  Div,  MP  Co  (Korean  Era)— (Aug)  Sid 

Camp,  200  W.  Court,  Atoka,  Okla.  74525 
54th     Sig     Bn— (Aug)     Don     Nisbet,  4013 

Chandler  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Ca.  91505 
55th  QM  Base  Depot  (England,  France  WW2) 

— (June)    Carl  Keller,   Jr.,   3348  Lancelot 

Rd.,  Petersburg,  Va.  23803 
56th  Art'y  Reg't  CAC— (Aug)  William  Rosen- 

plenter,  13  Mills  St.,  Norwalk.  Conn.  06850 
63rd  Eng  C,  Co  A  (WW2)— (Aug)  Ben  Sweet, 

Jr.,  308  Hemlock,  Box  296,  Benham,  Ky. 

40807 

75th  Div— (Aug)  John  Eden,  1125  So.  47th 

Ter.,  Kansas  City,  Kans.  66106 
86th  QM  Bn,  Co  B  &  3482nd  Ord  Co.  (WW2) 

— (Aug)   Robert  Beard,  Rte  13,  Box  106, 

Charlotte,  N.C.  28211 
88th    Div— (Aug)    James   Wentworth,  11061 

Longford  St.,  Lakeview  Terrace.  Ci.  97  342 
104th  Inf  Reg't  (&  Pottstown,  Pa.,  Area  Feb. 

1943   Draftees)— (Aug)    Paul  Moyer,  Box 

27,  Oley,  Pa.  19547 
108th  Inf,  Hq  Co— (July)  Wayne  Miller,  1170 

W.  Wayne  St.,  Lima,  Ohio  45805 
109th  Eng  C  Bn,  Co  A— (Aug)  Byron  Han- 
son, 1453  Iowa  S.E..  Huron,  S.D.  57350 
109th  Inf,  Co  K— (July)   Frederick  Happel, 

5  Teakwood  Dr.,  Elnora,  NY  12065 
113th  Cav  Gp  (WW2) — (Aug)  George  Reeve, 

4701  Korff  Rd.,  SE.  Cedar  Rqpids,  Iowa 
128th   Inf,   Co   L    (WW2) — (Aug)  Theodore 

Florev,  920  Park  Ave.,  Apt.   208,  Beloit, 

Wis.  53511 

128th    Inf.    Co    M    (WW2) — (Aug)  Frank 

Doescher,  635  N  4th  St..  Platteville,  Wis. 
135th  Inf,  3rd  Bn— (July)  Virgil  Hendrick- 

son,  RR#  Box  #1,  Appleton,  N.M.  56208 
139th     Airborne     Eng     Bn — (Aug)  Vincent 

Mazza,   911   7th   No.   St.,   Liverpool,  N.Y. 

13088 

142nd  Inf,  Co  B  (Eastern  Gp)— (Aug)  Per- 
shing Freeman,  Rt.  1,  Box  91.  Waynesboro, 
Pa.  17268 
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152nd  Sta  Hosp  (ETO  Blood  Bank  WW2) — 
(Aug)  A.  Metzger,  RR1,  Centerburg,  O. 
43011 

153rd  Inf,  Co  H— (Aug)  Charles  Moores,  1616 
So.  Pierce  St.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  72204 

172nd  Chem  Co  (WW2)— (June)  Edward 
Anderson,  Rte  6,  Box  145,  Hattiesburg,  Ms. 
39401 

213th  Coast  Art'y  AA— (July)  William  Faber, 

1404  Elm  St.,  Lebanon,  Pa.  17042 
215th  CAAA—  (July)  Didace  Venne,  Box  103, 

Mt.  Iron,  Minn.  55768 
229th  AA  SI  Bn— (July)  Levi  Gunter,  1615 

LeConte  Dr.,  Maryville,  Tenn.  37801 
251st  Hvy  &  1st  Sig  Constr  Cos— (Aug)  Joe 

Grandinetti,   136  Kingsland  Ave.,  Lynd- 

hurst,  N.J.  07071 
255th  Field  Art'y  Bn — (Aug)  Marvin  George, 

122  N  8th  St.,  San  Jose,  Ca.  95112 
280th  Field  Art'y  Bn— (July)  Fred  Mayek, 

537  10th  St.,  Santa  Monica,  Ca.  90402 
284th    Field    Art'y    Bn    ( WW2) — (July)  H. 

Sanders,  7522  Stonegate  Dr.,  Lawton,  Okla. 

73501 

295th  QM  Salv  Rep  Co  (SM)— (July)  Mat- 
thew Whalen,  29  Monterey  Lane,  Buffalo, 
NY  14225 

301st  Sig  Oper  Bn  (WW2) — (Aug)  William 
Napierski,  58  Spruce  St.,  Natrona,  Pa.  15065 

313th  Inf  ( WW2) — (July)  George  Kashmar, 
840  E.  Philadelphia  Ave.,  Youngstown,  O. 


Members  of  Post  and  Unit  166,  Lake- 
wood,  N.J.,  visited  the  N.J.  Memorial  Vet- 
erans Home  bringing  music,  food,  gifts. 


341st  Eng,  Co  D— (Aug)  Lester  Snyder,  148 

E.  6th  St.,  Fostoria.  O.  44830 
437th  AAA,   Co  D   (WW2)— (July)  Chester 

Kurrelmeyer,  7448  Flora  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo.  63143 

456th  Ord  Evac  Co — (Aug)  George  Parker, 
60501  Grand  River  L400,  New  Hudson,  Mi. 
48165 

472nd  FA  &  472nd  FA  Para-GLI  Bn— (July) 

Julian  Panek,  3334  Demmler  St.,  McKees- 

port,  Pa.  15131 
476th  AAA  AW  Bn— (Aug)  Frank  Moss,  513 

Alcoa  Rd.,  Alcoa,  Tenn.  37701 
517th  Pcht—  (Aug)  Mel  Edwards,  2117— 67th 

St.,  Lubbock,  Tex.  79412 
524th  MP  Bn— (Aug)  Bob  Gott,  3568  Archer 

Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60609 
634th    Tank    Dest   Bn,    Co   B— (Aug)  Wm. 

Nickel],  1404  5th  St.,  Boone,  Iowa  50036 
648th  Tank  Dest  Bn— (Aug)  Al  Vaughan,  919 

Garland  St.  SW,  Camden,  Ark.  71701 
656th  &  771st  TD  Bns— (Aug)  Quenton  Hen- 
derson. PO  Box  222,  Irondale,  O.  43932 
697th,    698th    Field    Art'y    Bns— (Aug)  J. 

Cunningham,  Paris  Mt.  Ave.,  Greenville, 

SC  29609 

718th  Rwy  Oper  Bn— (Aug)  J.  Collins,  PO 

Box  446,  Vidalia,  Ga.  30474 
726th  Rwy  Oper  Bn— (Aug)  Geo.  Myers,  Rt. 

1,  Box  266,  Chillicothe,  O.  45601 
737th  Tank  Bn— (Aug)  Leo  Showfety,  1407 

Seminole  Dr.,  Greensboro,  NC  27408 
749th  Rwy  Oper  Bn — (July)  Don  Gothard, 

4173  Dixie  Ct.,  Columbus,  O.  43228 
760th  Tank  Bn— (July)  G.  Hutchinson,  RFD 

1,  Box  15F,  Colonial  Heights,  Va.  23834 
761st  Field  Art'y  Bn  (WW2)— (Aug)  Albert 

Russo,  415  Hazelcroft  Ave.,  New  Castle, 

Pa.  16105 

808th  Eng— (Aug)  Robert  Hansen,  266  Thorn- 
dale  Ave.,  Elk  Grove  Village,  111.  60007 

813th  Avn  Eng  (WW2) — (Aug)  Charles  Net- 
tleton,  Rt.  2,  Box  19,  Mason,  Wi.  54856 

818th  Tank  Dest  Bn — (Aug)  Oscar  Gingrich, 
Rt  4,  7402  Dysart  Rd„  Waterloo,  Iowa 
50701 

835th  Eng,  AAC— (Aug)  Joe  Ray,  521  Goethe, 
Kirkwood,  Mo.,  63122 


892nd  Ord  HM  Co— (Aug)  Paul  Tucker,  6421 

N.  Cliff  Ave.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.  57101 
893rd  Tank  Dest  Bn—  (Aug)  Harry  Sinclair, 

Rt  2,  Box  126A,  Gambrills,  Md.  21054 
899th  TD  Bn,  Co  A— (Aug)  J.  Vaughn,  3220 

Bullard  St.,  Paducah,  Ken. 
977th  Eng— (Aug)  Bill  Thistle,  31  Appletree 

Dr.,  Levittown,  Pa.  19055 
993rd    Eng    Tdwy    Bridge    Co— (Aug)  Phil 

Hendricks,  305  E.  Maplewood  Ave.,  Little- 
ton, Colo.  80121 
1081st    Sig    Co    (Att    to    15th    AF)- (Aug) 

Nicholas  Rocco,  8936  Sandra  Lane,  Hickory 

Hills,  111.  60457 
1094th   Sig   Co— (Aug)   Jay  Jenkins,  31  N. 

Monroe  St.,  Ridgewood,  N.J.  07450 
3409th  Ord  MAM   Co   ( WW2) — (June)  Mrs. 

Elmer  Vogel,  314  So.  Peerless  Rd.,  Evans- 

ville,  Ind.  47712 
3891st  QM  Truck  Co— (May  1976,  Published 

earlier  in  error)  Ralph  Potteiger,  Box  307 

R.D.  #1,  Carlisle,  Pa.  17013 
Americal  Ord — (Aug)   Andrew  D'Hondt,  41 

Juliane  Dr.,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14624 
Topog  Eng  (WW2) — (Aug)  John  Muhr,  3441 

N.  Kedzie  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

NAVY 

33rd  Special  Seabees  (WW2) — (Aug)  Carl 
Marquardt,  PO  Box  582,  Lexington,  Ore. 

43rd  Seabees  (WW2)— (Aug)  Thomas  Gif- 
ford,  100  Ives  St.,  Waterbury,  Conn.  06704 

52nd  Seabees — (Aug)  Myron  Hinkle,  3214 
36th  St.,  Lubbock,  Tex.  79413 

63rd  Seabees — (Aug)  George  Tyll,  3360  Coral 
Ave.,  W.  Toledo,  Ohio  43623 

64th  Seabees — (July)  David  Johnson,  415  No. 
Elm,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tenn.  38474 

71st  Seabees — (Aug)  James  Cecere,  1033  High 
St.,  Hamilton,  Ohio  45011 

114th  Seabees  (627,  628,  629  MU)— (Aug) 
Herman  Lamb,  3647  Auburn  Rd.,  Pontiac, 
Mich.  48057 

123rd  Seabees— (Aug)  Wendel  Mitsdarffer, 
1410  Seventh  St.,  Alamogordo,  NM  88310 

Acorn  34 — (Aug)  Charles  Sedon,  702  Second 
St.,  Dunellen,  N.J.  08812 

Aviation  Boatswains  Mates — (July)  Willie 
Gann,  1350  15th  St.,  Imperial  Beach,  Ca. 

Honolulu  NAS  (Marine  GD  Det,  Keehee 
Lagoon  Mongoose  Flat  1944)— (Aug)  Stan- 
ley Jerkins,  9943  So.  Spaulding  Ave.,  Ever- 
green Park,  111.  60642 

LCI  (L)  653— (June)  Vernon  Faulkner,  RFD 
Rt.  1  Box  20,  Williamsberg,  Ky.  40769 

LCS  L53— (June)  Roy  Debusk,  909  Locust 
St.,  Sweetwater,  Tex.  79556 

Lion  Four  NSD  &  Base  Manus — (Aug)  F. 
Gardner,  PO  Box  14,  San  Pedro,  Ca.  90733 

LST  609— (Aug)  George  Heron,  107B  Hill- 
view,  Salamanca,  NY  14779 

LST  1141— (Aug)  Eugene  Helms,  203  Wood- 
lawn  PI.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.  47933 

Naval  Air  Sta  Ottumwa— ( Aug)  Mrs.  Pat 
Friedman,  609  Hill  St.,  Highland  Park, 
111.  60035 

PT  Boats— (Aug)  P.T.  Boats,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 

109,  Memphis,  Tn,  38101 
Task  Force  116  (Oper  Gamewarden)— ( Aug) 

John   Williams,   P.O.   Box   5523,  Virginia 

Beach,  Va.  23455 
Waves— (July)  Henrietta  Lanier,  P.O.  Box 

8126,  Norfolk,  Va.  23503 
USS  Astoria  (CA34)— (Aug)  Ken  Cruse,  625 

E.  Edison  St.,  Hillsboro,  Ore.  97123 
USS  Feland  (APA11)— ( Aug)  James  Stewart, 

P.O.  Box  643,  Hazlehurst,  Ga.  31539 
USS  Flasher  (SS249)— (Aug)  A.J.  LaPelosa. 

112  Main  St.,  Box  121,  Bloomingdale,  NJ 
USS       Nashville       (CL43)— (Aug)  Larry 

Schneider,  Box  50,  Neotsu,  Ore.  97364 
USS  Santa  Fe  (CL60)— (Aug)  Dr.  G.  Trimm, 

133  W.  18th  Sty  Lake  Charles,  La.  70601 
USS  Thomas  Jefferson— (Aug)  Paul  Nelson, 

748  Herlong  Ave.,  Rock  Hill,  S.C.  29730 

AIR 

13th    Trp    Carrier    Sqdn— (Aug)  Domenic 

Finelli,  1027  Bell  Ave.,  Yeadon,  Pa.  19050 
20th  Aero  Sqdn  (WW1)— ( June)  A.  Broome, 

1852  S.W.  16th  St.,  Miami,  Fla.  33145 
39th  Bomb    Sqdn— (Aug)    R.   Keenan,  P.O. 

Box  5534,  Washington,  D.C.  20016 
65th  Tp  Carrier  Sqdn— (Aug)  Bud  Hawkey, 

Box  16,  New  Madison,  Ohio  45346 
75th  WAC  Co,  1st  Sep  Bn— (July)  Janelle 

Crumrine,  233  E.  Erie,  Apt.  2105,  Chicago, 

111.  60611 

86th  Air  Serv  Sqdn— (July)  John  Hillen- 
brand, #4  Avondale  Cr.,  Johnson  City, 
Tenn.  37601 

377th,  378th  &  379th  Ftr  Sqdns— (July)  Wil- 
liam Maries,  2838  Blue  Brick  Dr.,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  37214 

426th  Night  Ftr  Sqdn— (June)  John  Henzler. 
815  Glen  Allen  Dr.,  Baltimore,  Md  21229 

485th  Bomb  Gp— (Aug)  E.  Bundy,  5773  Mid- 
dlefield  Dr.,  Columbus,  Ohio  43220 

892nd  Chemical  Co  AO— (Aug)  John  Haw- 
kins, 7430  Locust  Ave.,  Gary,  Ind.  46403 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Fontainebleau,  France  (July  1951-Feb.  1953 
All  Personnel)— (Aug)  Bob  Eckhardt,  RR2, 
Box  97,  Dallas  City,  111.  62330 
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pal  interest  to  convention  visitors, 
and  they  embrace  the  heart  of  down- 
town Minneapolis. 

At  3rd  Ave.  and  10th  St.  are  the 
Leamington  and  Curtis  hotels.  The 
Leamington  is  the  official  Legion  hq 
hotel,  and  it  will  share  all  commission 
and  committee  meetings  with  the 
Curtis,  across  the  street.  They  are 
three  blocks  to  the  left  off  7th  St., 
on  3rd  Ave.  (If  your  hotel  is  to  the 
south  you  would  probably  take  the 
Interstate  35W  freeway  to  town, 
which  would  let  you  off  just  a  block 
from  the  Leamington.) 

Second  Ave.  runs  right  into  the 
Minneapolis  Auditorium  and  Conven- 
tion Hall  at  13th  St.,  hardly  a  stroll 
from  the  Leamington.  The  Legion's 
full  convention  will  meet  there  for 
three  days,  starting  on  Tuesday,  Aug. 
19.  It  is  also  the  site  of  the  National 
Commander's  Dinner  on  the  evening 
of  Aug.  19  (capacity  2,000;  $17.50, 
and  always  a  sellout).  It  may  be  the 
site  of  the  Auxiliary's  States  Dinner 
on  Wednesday,  Aug.  20,  though  at 
this  writing,  that's  not  final.  The 
Minneapolis  Auditorium  is  famous 
for  its  fine  acoustics. 

The  Legion's  parade  will  march  up 
Marquette  Ave.  on  Sunday,  Aug.  17, 
starting  at  2  p.m.  It  promises  to  be  a 
whopper.  Neither  Minnesota  nor  her 
neighboring  states  take  a  back  seat  to 
anyone  in  Legion  membership, 
growth  or  activity.  With  the  National 
Convention  in  their  home  territory, 
they  can  be  counted  on  to  show  the 
more  distant  states  a  thing  or  two  in 
the  parade. 

Nicollet  Ave.  is  the  main  drag, 
though  its  most  active  eight 
blocks  are  a  mall  for  pedestrians  and 
buses  only.  The  Auxiliary's  hq  in  the 
Radisson  Downtown  is  on  7th  St.,  just 
north  of  Nicollet.  Dayton's,  Minneap- 
olis' biggest  department  store,  adjoins 
it  and  has  the  corner  site  on  Nicollet. 
Dayton's  is  planning  a  luncheon 
fashion  show  for  Legion  and  Auxil- 
iary guests,  on  Monday,  Aug.  18. 

Hennepin  Ave.,  the  last  of  the  five 
principal  avenues  north  from  3rd 
Ave.  has  no  official  downtown  Legion 
activities  along  it,  but  17  blocks  west 
of  7th  St.  it  runs  into  a  park  called 
Parade  Way,  which  contains  Parade 
Stadium.  There,  on  the  evening  of 
Saturday,  Aug.  16,  the  Legion  will 
hold  its  great  annual  pageant,  the 
Musical  Spectacular,  with  national 
competition  for  drum  and  bugle  corps 
and  high  school  field  bands.  If  it  is 
anything  like  last  year's  competition, 
the  customers  will  be  yelling  for  en- 
cores after  midnight. 


You  can  learn  the  downtown  area 
by  heart  by  taking  a  leisurely  stroll. 
It  isn't  very  far  from  anywhere  to 
anywhere,  and  your  curiosity  may 
have  been  aroused  by  noting  not  only 
that  the  main  drag  is  a  pedestrian 
mall,  but  that  at  the  second-story 
levels  around  7th  St.  and  Nicollet 
there  are  glass  enclosed  bridges  be- 
tween buildings  over  the  streets,  with 
sometimes  as  many  pedestrians  walk- 
ing through  them  as  on  the  sidewalks 
below. 

These  passageways  and  the  Nicol- 
let Mall  are  part  of  a  growing  system 
of  beating  the  automobile  and  the 
competition  of  highway  shopping 
centers,  by  connecting  all  of  down- 
town Minneapolis  with  all-weather, 
indoor  walkways  for  office  workers 
and  shoppers  alike.  Minneapolis  calls 
her  over-the-street  passageways  her 
Skyways.  Inside  the  buildings  is  a 
maze  of  shop-lined  connecting  ar- 
cades on  both  the  street  and  the  sec- 
ond-floor levels.  A  growing  number  of 
parking  garages  feed  into  all  of  it. 
The  system  also  includes  mini  buses 
with  100  fares  that  run  circuits 
through  and  around  the  downtown 
area. 

A  visitor  can  only  walk  up  and 
down  Nicollet  and  through  the  Sky- 
ways with  fascination  at  one  city's 
answer  to  the  modern  "downtown" 
problem. 

By  the  time  the  Skyway  system  is 
completed,  sometime  in  the  1980's, 
Minneapolis  expects  to  connect  64 


blocks  with  76  Skyways  and  15  more 
with  pedestrian  tunnels,  including  a 
wholly  indoor  connection  between 
shops,  office  buildings  and  downtown 
hotels  and  motels. 

The  Skyways  have  already  gone  be- 
yond merely  rescuing  the  downtown 
area  from  highway  competition.  They 
have  successfully  created  a  "new, 
second-floor  city  in  Minneapolis." 

Monday,  Aug.  18,  is  a  "day  off" 
for  the  Legion's  convention,  except 
for  those  serving  on  committees 
v/hich  have  unfinished  work.  This 
allows  not  only  sightseeing  around 
town,  but  even  distant  explorations 
into  the  Minnesota  and  neighboring 
Wisconsin  countryside  by  automobile 
for  those  who  are  so  minded 

You  could  rise  early  and  drive  90 
miles  north,  up  U.S.  169  to  Mille 
Lacs  Lake.  While  the  French  would 
pronounce  this  meal  lock,  the  locals 
say  it  more  like  mill  lacks.  It's  a  huge 
body  of  water,  and  you  might  ar- 
range with  Jerry  Dubbs  at  Izatys 
Lodge  to  go  walleye  fishing  on  a 
launch,  at  $6  for  four  hours,  with  all 
tackle  provided.  When  you  hit  the 
lake,  you  turn  right  off  of  169  and 
go  a  few  miles  on  route  27  to  Izatys. 
A  party  of  up  to  15  or  so  could  char- 
ter their  own  launch  or  pontoon  for 
half  a  day  (phone  612-532-3101)— 
or  you  could  call  to  reserve  a  spot 
on  an  8  a.m.  or  2  p.m.  fishing  trip  if 
you  are  only  one  or  a  few.  Normally, 
I  don't  care  for  my  chances  of  catch- 
ing walleyes  in  midday  in  August, 
but  Izatys'  launches  have  gear  to 
find  the  schools  in  deep  water. 

(Continued  on  page  3 If) 


Minnehaha  Falls,  a  scene  in  Longfellow's 
airport,  it  is  part  of  a  parkway  system 


Hiawatha  romance.  A  little  north  of  the 
across  the  city  and  up  the  Mississippi. 
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HE-MAN'S  RINGS 

  Beautifully  Simulated 

DIAMONDS 

18 Kt.  Heavy  GOLD  Electroplate! 


No.  5228— The  Baron 


Here's  a  selection  of  massive  Men's  Rings  with 
real  masculine  appeal — you'll  impress  every- 
one who  sees  you  wearing  one!  Perfectly 
matched,  brilliant,  clear  white  simulated  dia- 
monds with  the  cut  and  faceting  of  genuine 
diamonds  costing  thousands  of  dollars!  Set  in 
heavy  mountings  finished  in  18Kt.  Heavy  Gold 
Electroplate — each  one  so  skillfully  and  beau- 
tifully made  that  only  an  experienced  jeweler 
could  tell  that  these  stones  aren't  the  real 
thing!  These  are  the  kind  of  rings  that  were 
once  available  only  to  the  very  rich,  but  with 
amazing  advances  in  modern  jewelry  tech- 
nology and  the  recent  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  simulated  diamonds,  any  of 
these  beautifully  designed  Men's  Rings  can  be 
yours  now  at  an  amazing  low  price! 

A  FINE  QUALITY  JEWELRY  ITEM! 
The  simulated  diamonds  in  these  impressive 
rings  are  not  cheap  paste  stones  or  plastic 
imitations — these  stones  are  cut  and  polished 
in  the  same  style  as  genuine  diamonds  fin- 
ished by  the  master  craftsmen  and  diamond 
cutters  of  Amsterdam  and  Antwerp!  Like  real 
diamonds,  these  amazing  simulated  stones  are 
remarkably  free  of  imperfections,  specks  or 
cracks  and  they  reflect  light  with  true  bril- 
liance and  sparkle.  You'll  have  to  see  these 
marvelous  stones  to  believe  it! 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE! 
Try  any  of  these  amazing  Men's  Simulated  Dia- 
mond Rings  yourself  at  no  risk  or  obligation 
to  you!  See  how  your  friends  will  be  impressed 
with  your  seeming  new  affluence  and  prestige. 
Simply  order  today,  while  our  supply  lasts. 
When  you  receive  your  ring,  see  for  yourself 
what  a  fine  piece  of  jewelry  it  is.  You  must 
be  completely  satisfied  or  you  may  return  any 
ring  within  7  days  and  the  full  purchase  price 
of  the  ring  will  be  refunded  to  you  at  once! 
Please  be  sure  to  include  your  ring  size  when 
ordering. 

No.  5228— The  Baron.  A  beautiful,  plain  burn- 
ished setting  with  a  perfectly  matched  cluster 
of  7  round  stones  — a  total  of  approximately 
1%  carats  $8  95 


No.  5231— The  Earl 

No.  5229— The  Count.  Bevelled  setting  with 
large  stone  of  approximately  2  carats  in  center 
and  two  small  side  stones  of  approximately  % 
carat  each.  Total  approximately  21/z  carats. 

 $8.95 

No.  5230 — The  Viscount.  Two  side  stones  of 
approximately  V*  carat.  Total  Vz  carat.  Large, 
beautifully  simulated  star  sapphire  center 
stone   $8,95 

No.  5231  — The  Earl.  A  beautifully  designed 
Horseshoe  mounting  with  11  simulated  dia- 
monds of  approximately  7/8  carat  total..  $8. 95 
No.  5232— The  Marquis.  A  rugged  mounting 
with  three  perfectly  matched  simulated  dia- 
monds. Total  approximately  %  carat.... $8  95 
No.  5233  — The  Knight.  A  beautiful  Maltese 
Cross  setting  with  one  large  solitaire  simu- 
lated diamond  of  approximately  1  Vz  carat.$8  95 


roster-Trent 

Dept.  200-F. 

2345  Boston  Post  Rd.,  Larchmont,  N.Y.  10538 

Please  RUSH  Simulated  Diamond  Ring(s) 
checked.  I  must  be  completely  satisfied 
or  I  may  return  within  7  days  for  my 
money  back. 

□  No.  5228— Ring  Size  

□  No.  5229—  Ring  Size  

□  No.  5230— Ring  Size  

□  No.  5231-  Ring  Size  

□  No.  5232— Ring  Size  

□  No.  5233— Ring  Size  

SPECIAL:  Any  2  Rings— 17.00 
Any  3  Rings— 24.00   Any  6  Rings— 42.00 

Please  add  950  for  each  ring  ordered  to 
cover  a  part  of  shipping  &  handling  costs. 
We  pay  the  rest!  (N.Y.  State  residents  please 
add  appropriate  sales  tax.) 

Name  

Address  Apt.  No.  

City  

State  Zip  Code  


CONTINUED     A  LoOK  AT 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 

Just  boating  on  Mille  Lacs  or  golf- 
ing at  Izatys,  if  the  weather  is  good, 
suits  my  fancy,  if  not  yours.  Mille 
Lacs  is  also  Indian  reservation  coun- 
try, and  the  Indians  offer  various 
wares  to  please  travelers.  On  top  of 
that,  when  you  get  there  you  are 
quite  near  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able American  Legion  projects  in  the 
country,  just  north  of  Brainerd, 
which  is  a  short  haul  west  of  Gar- 
rison on  Mille  Lacs  Lake.  In  Brainerd, 
go  up  route  25  about  six  miles  and  fol- 
low the  signs  to  Legionville. 

Legionville  is  a  summer  camp,  on  a 
lake,  for  boys  and  girls  who  guard 
school  crossings  all  over  Minnesota  in 
the  winter.  They  come  to  Legionville 
in  relays  all  summer  long.  In  addition 
to  having  summer  fun  as  the  Minne- 
sota Legion's  guests,  they  receive  in- 
struction in  school-crossing  traffic 
control  and  safety  from  Minnesota 
state  troopers. 

If  you  want  to  see  what  a  state  Le- 
gion organization  can  do,  this  is  an 
excellent  example  in  pleasant  lakeside 
surroundings.  Camp  will  be  operat- 
ing, and  Minnesota  Legion  Adjutant 
Frank  Momsen  told  me  to  pass  the 
word  that  any  Legion  folks  who  want 
to  drop  in  on  Legionville  uninvited 
for  a  look-see  will  be  welcome. 

Another  auto  trip  which  is  scenic 
and  pleasant,  and  much  closer  to 
the  Twin  Cities,  would  be  a  drive  on 
Route  95  up  or  down  the  St.  Croix 
River,  just  a  few  miles  east  of  St. 
Paul.  The  St.  Croix  divides  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin  for  about  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  north,  before  it  joins 
the  Mississippi  a  dozen  or  more  miles 
below  Fort  Snelling. 

If  you  take  a  drive  along  the  St. 
Croix — and  take  your  swimsuit — you 
might  have  a  ball  visiting  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  dangdest  outdoor  recre- 
ations in  the  nation,  at  Somerset, 
Wisconsin,  some  40  miles  east  of  Min- 
neapolis. This  is  the  celebrated  Apple 
River  Inner  Tube  ride.  On  summer 
weekends,  thousands  of  people  come 
to  Somerset  and  whole  families  of 
them  float  down  the  shallow  Apple 
River  for  3y2  miles  riding  inner  tubes, 
then  shuttle  back  and  ride  down 
again.  The  River's  Edge  Restaurant, 
just  beyond  Somerset  on  64,  is  where 
the  ride  begins.  There  are  dressing 
facilities,  inner  tubes  of  all  sizes  for 
rent  for  the  day,  food  and  refresh- 
ments and  picnic  grounds.  There's  a 
$2  admission  charge  for  a  car,  tubes 
rent  for  around  $2  for  the  day,  de- 
pending on  size  (one  can  rent  huge 
tubes  for  up  to  $20).  The  admission 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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miracle 
CLIMBING 
VINE  PEACHES 

(Cucumis  melo  var.  chito) 

Give  you  armfuls  of 


LUSCIOUS  FRUIT 
In  just  80  days! 

Yes,  it  climbs  like  a  rose — produces 
fruit  by  the  armful— and  covers  itself 
with  masses  of  dazzling 
yellow  blooms  all  summer  long! 


It's  one  of  the  most  incredible  sights  you've  ever  seen.  Imagine! 
The  amazing  CLIMBING  VINE  PEACH  . . .  nature's  own  wonder- 
plant  that  was  first  discovered  in  Asia  .  .  .  then  researched  at 
Cornell  University  .  .  .  and  that  this  year  will  reward  you  with 
armfuls  of  the  most  unique  and  magnificent-looking  fruit  start- 
ing just  80  days  from  today! 

THINK  OF  IT!  YOU  PLANT  THIS  SPRING 
PICK  FRUIT  THIS  JULY-and  it  keeps 
on  producing  all  summer  long! 

•  Yes!  Dozens  of  luscious  golden  beauties  from  each  and  every 
plant! 

•  Each  and  every  fruit  the  size  of  a  ripe,  juicy  orange. 

•  Also — masses  of  golden  flowers  that  adorn  your  fences,  trel- 
lises, garden  walls  in  a  dazzling  yellow  cascade. 

•  And  because  it's  a  climber,  it  means  that  from  just  a  square 
foot  or  two  in  your  garden,  per  plant,  you'll  pick  fruit  week-in, 
week-out  July  to  frost. 

ONE  OF  THE  EASIEST,  FAST-TO-GROW 
FRUITS  YOU'VE  EVER  SEEN! 

Best  of  all,  these  sensational  CLIMBING  VINE  PEACHES 
require  no  special  care,  no  pruning,  no  cutting.  They're  so  easy 
to  grow  a  child  can  do  it.  They  thrive  magnificently  in  virtually 
any  soil,  so  all  you  have  to  do  is  drop  them  in  the  ground  .  .  . 
water  them  . . .  and  forget  them.  It's  as  easy  as  that. 

SORRY,  BUT  SUPPLIES  ARE  SO  LIMITED  WE  MAY 
NOT  BE  ABLE  TO  REPEAT  THIS  OFFER  THIS  YEAR. 
YOU  MUST  ACT  NOW! 

Now,  the  price  of  these  wondrous  CLIMBING  VINE  PEACHES 
is  not  the  $5  or  $10  apiece  you  might  expect  ...  but  a  mere 
$1.00  for  each  CLIMBING  VINE  PEACH  ...  and  each  one  all 
set  to  grow  and  bear  fruit  this  summer.  Think  of  it.  A  mere  $1.00 
apiece  for  magnificent,  super-growing  climbing  vine  peaches 
that  come  to  you  direct  from  the  nursery  in  their  own  growing 
pots  ...  all  set  for  you  to  simply  plunk  into  the  ground  .  .  .  and 
reward  you  with  armfuls  of  luscious  fruit  starting  JUST  80 
DAYS  FROM  PLANTING. 

However,  because  supplies  of  CLIMBING  VINE  PEACHES 
are  extremely  limited  .  .  .  this  offer  may  not  be  repeated  this 
year.  And  since  now  the  time  to  plant  is  almost  upon  us,  you 
must  act  immediately! 

VITAL  STATISTICS  FROM  LEADING  HORTICULTURAL 
UNIVERSITY  AND  GOVT.  PLANT  STATIONS 
GROWTH  HABITS 

Beautiful  climber  for  trellises,  garden  walls,  fences.  Gives 
you  fruit  in  approx.  80  days  from  planting. 

FLOWERS  &  FOLIAGE 

Lush  green  leaves,  rich  outpouring  of  dazzling  yellow  blooms. 


FRUIT 

Shape  and  size  of  an  orange.  Flesh  whitish.  Edible  and  de- 
licious when  pickled  or  preserved  ...  or  enjoy  them  fresh  off 
the  vine.  Ideal  for  zingy  summer  salads  . . .  also  a  great  gift  for 
friends.        GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

Truly  a  garden  rarity  not  normally  found  in  U.S.  This  plant, 
commonly  called  the  Vine  Peach  should  not  be  confused  with 
the  stone-fruit  peaches  obtained  from  trees.  According  to  hor- 
ticulturists it  is  in  reality  a  variety  of  the  melon  family  so  unique 
you've  never  seen  anything  quite  like  it  in  all  your  life.  Guar- 
anteed to  be  the  garden  sensation  of  your  neighborhood  this 
year.  CARE  &  SOIL  REQUIREMENTS 

Any  well-drained  soil.  Full  sunlight.  Water  when  needed. 

GROWS  AND  THRIVES  ANYWHERE-TAKES  BUT  A 
FEW  MINUTES  TO  PLANT-REWARDS  YOU  WITH 
BUSHELS  OF  FRUIT  STARTING  IN  JUST  80  DAYS! 


PLANT-PICK  LUSCIOUS  FRUITS 
LIKE  THESE  BY  THIS  JULY! 

Yes,  this  sensational  CLIMBING 
VINE  PEACH  grows  so  fast  and 
bears  fruit  so  quickly  .  .  .  that  just 
80  days  after  planting  you'll  ac- 
tually start  picking  fruit  by  the  arm- 
ful ..  .  and  keep  on  picking  it  all 
summer  long!  For  full  details  on 
this  amazing  wonder-fruit  read  what 
the  experts  have  to  say  about  it 
.  .  .  then  take  advantage  of  no-risk 
trial  offer  below. 


  SUPPLIES  ARE  SCARCE-ACT  NOW!  

CLIMBING  VINE  PEACH,  Dept.  B-124 
Harwood  Court,  Scarsdale,  N.Y.  10583 

Please  rush  me  the  number  of  Climbing  Vine  Peaches  I  have 
checked  below.  I  understand  that  each  one  comes  in  its  own  grow- 
ing pot,  all  ready  for  me  to  grow  just  by  following  the  simple  plant- 
ing instruction  included  with  your  VINE  PEACH. 

CHECK  OFFER  DESIRED 

□  1  Vine  Peach   $1.00  (plus  25tf  post  &  hndlg) 

□  3  Vine  Peaches   ..$2.00  (plus  50tf  post  &  hndlg) 

□  6  Vine  Peaches   $3.00  (plus  75#  post  &  hndlg) 

□  12  Vine  Peaches  $5.00    (plus  $1  post  &  hndlg) 

Name  

Address  

City  


State 


Zip 


FULL  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED- 
 OR  MONEY  REFUNDED  IMMEDIATELY!  

©  1975  Westbond  Nursery  Sales  Corp 
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The  Crystal  Court  in  the  IDS  building  on  Nicollet  Ave.  It  links  The  Minneapolis  Auditorium  and  Convention  Hall  at  13th  St. 
with  other  buildings  and  blocks  via  the  enclosed  Skyways.       and  2nd  Ave.  It  will  house  the  Legion's  convention  meetings. 


CONTINUED 

A  LOOK  AT  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


fee  includes  dressing  facilities  and 
shuttle  bus  rides  back  to  the  River's 
Edge  as  many  times  as  you  please. 
Some  of  the  tubes  have  built-in  cool- 
ers for  beer  or  soft  drinks  which  some 
of  the  Apple  River  tube  riders  sip  as 
they  float.  Anyone  who  wants  to  do 
this  should  bring  some  old  sneakers 
to  wear  in  the  water  (the  river  bot- 
tom is  rocky),  or  buy  a  cheap  pair  at 
the  River's  Edge.  If  this  amusement 
doesn't  suit  you,  you  could  watch 
other  people  float  away  while  you 
lunch.  Crazy.  If  this  doesn't  answer 
all  your  Apple  River  tube  ride  ques- 
tions, you  can  call  the  River's  Edge 
from  the  Twin  Cities  only,  using  the 
toll  free  number  439-7220. 

It  is  nine  miles  to  Somerset  on  Wis- 
consin 64  from  the  St.  Croix  crossing 
at  Stillwater,  Minn.  It's  easy  to  find 


Stillwater  on  a  road  map,  east  and  a 
little  north  of  the  Twin  Cities,  on  the 
St.  Croix. 

There  is,  of  course,  plenty  to  do  in 
and  around  the  Twin  Cities.  You 
could  take  a  lazy  day  off  visiting  zoos, 
the  planetarium  attached  to  the  pub- 
lic library  on  Nicollet  near  2nd  St.,  or 
exploring  the  host  of  public  parks 
around  the,  various  lakes  right  in  the 
city. 

Then  there  are  sightseeing  bus 
tours  of  the  Twin  Cities  that  can  be 
arranged  through  Legion  convention 
hq.  They  tour  city  and  suburban 
lakes,  landmarks,  mansions,  muse- 
ums, Minnehaha  Creek  and  Falls, 
Fort  Snelling,  General  Mills'  Betty 
Crocker  Kitchens,  the  Grain  Belt 
Brewery  (Grain  Belt  is  a  local  beer), 
the  old  Log  Theater  on  Lake  Minne- 


tonka,  etc.  It's  also  possible  to  take  a 
paddle-wheel  steamboat  cruise  on  the 
Mississippi. 

The  Minnesota  Twins  play  three 
games  with  Cleveland  and  three  with 
Baltimore  in  Metropolitan  Stadium 
during  the  convention.  The  Monday 
night  game  with  the  Orioles  is  "Le- 
gion Night."  A  Legion  group  will 
play  the  National  Anthem  and  Na- 
tional Commander  Wagonseller  has 
been  invited  to  throw  out  the  first 
ball.  Metropolitan  Stadium  is  just 
south  of  Interstate  494  in  Blooming- 
ton,  near  the  airport  and  speedily  ac- 
cessible by  freeways  from  downtown 
Minneapolis. 

The  Legion  Convention  Corpora- 
tion has  scheduled  a  Legion  golf 
tournament  in  Golden  Valley — hardly 
ten  minutes  drive  west  of  downtown 
Minneapolis — for  9:30  a.m  on  the 
Monday  "day  off,"  with  contestants 
driving  off  every  tee  at  once  in  a 
shotgun  start.  But  this  will  only  ac- 
commodate a  limited  number  of  en- 
trants, who  must  have  established 
handicaps.  Contact  your  state  Legion 
adjutant  soon  if  you  want  to  try  to  be 
one  of  the  starters. 

Public  golf  courses  and  tennis 
courts  abound  in  the  Twin  Cities  area, 
and  you  can  try  your  fishing  luck  in 
lakes  and  ponds  in  the  city  parks  as 
well  as  in  the  Mississippi.  Bass,  wall- 
eyes, northern  pike  are  there.  I  have 
already  mentioned  Fort  Snelling 
State  Park  as  a  boating,  bathing,  fish- 
ing, picnicking  and  nature-walk  site, 
just  off  1494  a  bit  west  of  the  airport. 

How  about  the  eating  in  and 
around  Minneapolis? 
Last  year,  Corporate  Report  mag- 
azine, a  publication  for  businessmen 
in  the  upper  midwest,  rated  41  res- 
taurants from  Wisconsin  to  Montana 
as  listed  on  ballots  sent  in  by  more 
than  300  business  executives  who 
each  nominated  three  eateries. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 


Earwax: 

the  sneakthief  of  sound. 

Government  studies  show  that  hearing  problems  and  age  go 
hand  in  hand.  These  studies  also  show  that  many  hearing  problems 
are  merely  due  to  excessive  earwax.  Of  course,  anyone  suspecting  a 
hearing  problem  should  consult  a  physician  to  determine  the  cause. 

One  way  for  earwax  to  impair  hearing  is  very  simple.  As  we 
grow  older,  the  fine  hairs  lining  our  ear  canals  grow  coarse.  Even- 
tually, they  can  prevent  earwax  that  forms  daily  from  getting  out. 
This  in  turn  muffles  sounds  trying  to  get  in.  Because  the  wax  builds 
up  so  gradually,  your  hearing  can  diminish  without  you  realizing  it. 

The  safest,  most  effective  way  to  remove  earwax  is  by  using 
DEBROX®  Drops  regularly.  DEBROX  is  recommended  by  thou- 
sands of  physicians.  They  know  it  safely  removes  wax  and  can  be 
used  daily  to  prevent  buildup.  DEBROX  costs  only  pennies  a  day 
and  is  available  at  drugstores  without  a  prescription. 

dcb-1774  Debrox9DROPs 
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THE  SHAVER  THAT 
WENT  TO  THE  MOON! 


Just  wind  it  and 
enjoy  an  out-of-this 
world  shave! 

NO  WIRES!  •  NO  ELECTRICITY! 
NO  BATTERIES!  •  NO  LATHER! 
NO  BOTHER!  •  NO  WAITING! 

Now  you  can  enjoy  the  same  Tugged,  depend- 
able shaver  our  astronauts  used  on  moon 
mission  flights.  The  shaver  that  doesn't 
require  electric  power,  water  or  weight-and- 
space-wasting  accessories!  Just  check  off  our 
checklist  below,  and  you'll  quickly  discover 
why  no  other  electric  shaver  or  blade  razor 
can  match  the  Monaco  space  age  shaver  for 
performance,  convenience,  reliability,  value! 
Unique  Wind-Up  Spring.  Monaco  is  the  only 
shaver  that  doesn't  depend  on  an  outside 
energy  source.  It's  powered  by  a  rugged, 
dependable  wind-up  spring.  Which  makes  it 
— and  you — very  independent.  Just  give  the 
winding  key  six  or  seven  turns  and  you  have 
enough  power  for  a  perfect  shave. 
Use  It  Anywhere.  You  can  use  Monaco 
wherever  you  are — even  if  that's  deep  in  the 
woods  on  a  hunting  trip.  And  every  day  at  home 
and  work,  in  the  office,  'in  the  car!  Or  when  you're 
flying  or  riding  to  an.  important  meeting  and  want 
to  get  rid  of  that  "5  o'clock  shadow." 
Clean,  Comfortable  Shave.  You  never  have  to  worry 
about  nicks  and  scratches  with  this  shaver.  The 
super-thin  shaving  head  floats  gently  over  your  face, 
guiding  whiskers  into  thousands  of  tiny  perforations. 
Surgical  steel  blades  revolve  an  amazing  72,000  times 
per  minute,  slicing  your  whiskers  off  smoothly  at  the 
skin  line.  Without  the  hacking  and  chopping  of 
ordinary  slower-acting  shavers. 
Reliability.  Monaco  is  made  to  run  like  clockwork  ■ — 
year  after  year!  The  reason?  It's  carefully  crafted  by 
skilled  Swiss  watchmakers! 

Convenience.  Now  you  can  forget  about  messy  lathers, 
looking  for  electric  outlets,  replacing  or  recharging 
batteries.  Everything  you  need  for  a  close,  comfortable 
shave  is  right  in  the  palm  of  your  hand! 

Maintenance-Free  Operation.  All  parts  of- this  fantastic  shaver 
are  made  of  the  very  finest  materials.  The  surgical  steel  blades 
are  self  sharpening,  so  the  longer  you  use  them,  the  better  they 
get.  The  mainspring  is  made  from  the  same  Swedish  Super-Steel 
used  in  the  finest  watches.  And  to  ensure  years  of  trouble-free 
performance,  it's  sealed  and  permanently  lubricated. 
Compactness.  The  Monaco  is  specially  contoured  to  fit  snugly  in 
the  palm  of  your  hand — giving  you  complete  control  at  all  times. 
Money-Saving  Advantages.  Just  imagine  how  much  money  you'll 
save  on  shaving  cream  and  blades.  And  if  you  use  a  shaver, 
you'll  never  have  to  buy  batteries  again,  or  pay  for  electricity. 
You  just  can't  beat  Monaco,  the  space  age  shaver. 
Now  that  you  know  why  Monaco  is  the  choice  of  America's 
astronauts,  isn't  it  time  you  bought  this  ''heavenly"  shaver  for 
yourself?  Only  $19.99!  Try  it  30  days.  If  you  don't  agree  it's 
the  greatest  shaver  you  ever  used,  just  return  it  for  refund. 
No  questions  asked. 

Monaco  Wind-Up  Shaver  Only  $19.99 

25  W.  Merrick  Rd.,  Dept.  AK-142,  Freeport,  N.Y.  11521 

Serving  Satisfied  Customers  for  over  25  Years 


JAY  NORRIS  Corp.,  25  W.  Merrick  Rd., 
Dept.  AK-142,  Freeport,  N.Y.  11521 

Please  rush  me  Monaco  Shaver  (s) . 

$19.99  plus  $1.50  shipping  and  handling. 

□  SAVE!  Order  TWO  for  only  $38.00  plus  $2.00 

shipping  and  handling.  Enclosed  is  □  check  or  □ 

money  order  for  $  Sorry,  no  C.O.D.'s. 

(N.Y.  residents  add  sales  tax.) 
Charge  to 

□  Master  Charge  □  BankAmericard 

Expiration  Date  Interbank  Number 

(Located  above  your  (Located  above  your 

name)  name) 


1 

Your 
Card  # 

1 

Signature  

(Please  Print) 
Name,  


Address 


City. 


State. 


 Zip. 

--Jay  Norris  Corp.,  1975  — 
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Ten  of  the  top  20  restaurants  were 
in  Minneapolis,  and  six  of  them  were 
within  walking  distance  of  each  other 
in  the  downtown  area. 

I'd  rather  ignore  the  actual  rank- 
ing that  Corporate  Report  gave  them, 
as  it  was  based  on  an  arbitrary  point 
system  that  doesn't  seem  to  have  any 
real  meaning.  It  gave  nine  times  as 
much  weight  to  a  balloter's  first 
choice  as  to  his  third  choice.  I  put  the 
same  test  to  several  Twin  Cities  folks, 
and  they  tended  to  rate  their  top 
three  choices  about  equal,  or  with 
only  a  little  distinction  between  one 
and  another.  None  of  them  thought 
that  his  first  choice  was  nine  times 
better  than  his  third. 

Just  rating  them  alphabetically, 
here  are  the  ten  Minneapolis  restau- 
rants in  the  poll's  top  20. 

Charlie's  Cafe  Exceptionale  (which 
was  first  in  the  ratings  as  well  as  al- 
phabetically). A  very  large  private 
(non-hotel)  restaurant  at  701  4th 


Ave.  South.  Downtown. 

Edgewater  Inn,  2420  Marshall  St. 
Northeast  (streets  designated  "north- 
east" and  "southeast"  are  in  the  area 
across  the  Mississippi  from  down- 
town Minneapolis,  a  little  less  than  a 
quarter  of  the  city) . 

Flame  Room,  in  the  Radisson 
Hotel,  on  7th  St.  just  off  Nicollet, 
next  to  Dayton's  department  store. 
Downtown. 

Jax  Cafe,  1928  University  Ave. 
Northeast. 

Marquis,  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
Marquette  Inn,  710  Marquette  Ave. 
Downtown. 

Murray's,  26  South  6th  St.  Down- 
town. 

Pracna  on  Main,  117  Southeast 
Main  St.  There  is  nothing  southeast 
about  this  location  at  all,  in  fact  it 
is  in  the  southwest  section  of  north- 
eastern Minneapolis,  just  across  the 
Mississippi  via  the  3rd  Ave.  bridge 
from  downtown.  Some  Minneapolis 


A  view  down  Nicollet  Mall.  The  main  downtown  Minneapolis  street,  it  is  open  to 
foot  and  bus  traffic  only  for  8  blocks  from  Washington  Ave.  near  the  Mississippi. 


street  names  rival  those  in  Atlanta 
when  it  comes  to  puzzling  a  stranger. 

Rosewood  Room,  on  the  seventh 
floor  of  the  Northstar  Inn,  618  2nd 
Ave.  South.  Downtown.  It  was  second 
in  Corporate  Report  magazine's 
weighted  ratings. 

Wig  &  Bottle,  2501  Marshall  St. 
Northeast. 

Wine  Cellar.  This  is  also  in  the 
Northstar  Inn  (see  Rosewood  Room, 
above).  And  while  it  was  rated  last 
in  the  top  20 — as  well  as  alphabeti- 
cally here — some  of  those  who  voted 
for  it  said  it  was  by  far  the  best  eat- 
ing place  in  the  five  states. 

Some  others  intimated  that  there 
are  so  many  good  eating  places  in 
the  Twin  Cities  that  not  a  few  of 
those  which  weren't  mentioned  could 
give  the  top  rated  ones  a  run  for 
their  money.  I  found  the  food  in  the 
unrated  Norse  Room  in  the  Leam- 
ington to  be  excellent. 

There  aren't  many  "exotic"  or 
"ethnic"  restaurants  featuring  for- 
eign cuisines.  They  are  mostly  "typi- 
cal American  steakhouses,"  with  a 
paucity  of  Greek,  Chinese,  Mexican, 
South  Seas,  French,  Spanish  restau- 
rants .  .  .  etc.  Of  the  top  41  in  the  poll 
only  Fuji-Ya,  in  Minneapolis,  (rated 
22nd  in  the  poll)  suggested  a  foreign 
cuisine.  Not  having  gone  there,  I  just 
guess  that  the  food  as  well  as  the 
name  is  Japanese. 

While  the  poll  is  probably  a 
good  guide  to  Twin  Cities  res- 
taurants, the  implications  in  it  about 
the  inferiority  of  the  restaurants  in 
Wisconsin,  the  Dakotas  and  Montana 
are  subject  to  suspicion.  Most  of  the 
voters  were  Twin  Cities  folks.  I  still 
remember  a  whale  of  a  dinner  I  had 
in  Wibaux,  Montana,  many  years  ago. 
Only  a  few  of  all  41  rated  restaurants 
were  not  in  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  or 
such  suburbs  as  Bloomington,  Men- 
dota,  Golden  Valley,  St.  Louis  Park, 
etc.  Highest  ranking  restaurant  in  St. 
Paul  (third  in  the  ratings)  was  the 
Blue  Horse,  at  1355  University  Ave- 
nue. It  is  well  outside  of  downtown 
St.  Paul,  and  so  were  the  other  St. 
Paul  restaurants  with  high  rankings 
in  the  poll. 

On  the  night  of  Wednesday,  Au- 
gust 20,  the  day  before  the  Legion's 
convention  breaks  up,  there's  no 
need  to  go  looking  for  a  fancy  res- 
taurant. The  Convention  Corporation 
is  scheduling  a  beer  bust  and  corn 
feed  at  the  National  Guard  Armory, 
at  6th  St.  and  5th  Ave.,  for  all  comers 
who  wear  a  convention  badge  (sig- 
nifying that  they  are  registered  Le- 
gion conventioneers)  and  can  cough 
up  $1  a  head.  They  can,  of  course, 
bring  their  spouses,  whether  regis- 
tered or  not.  R.  B.  PITKIN. 
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2- CARAT 


SIMULATED 


DIAMOND 
RINGS 


SAVE*40,*50, 
*600RMORE! 

PURE  WHITE!  FLAWLESS! 


FABULOUS  OPPORTUNITY!  We  offer  our 
man-made  two  carat  simulated  diamond 
rings  at  the  unheard  of  price  of  only  $6 
each.  You  have  seen  these  superb  quality 
stones  advertised  under  fancy  names,  at 
fancy  prices.  Now  you  can  take  advantage 
of  this  once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity  to  own  a 
fiery,  fabulous,  breathtakingly  beautiful  ring  of 
your  very  own.  Each  is  a  full  two  carats,  each  is 
pure  white  and  each  is  flawless.  They  are  made  to 
exacting  standards  and  are  precision  cut  and  polished 
with  58  Facets  .  .  .  just  like  real  diamonds.  We  dare  you  to 
tell  the  difference  .  .  .  only  an  expert  can. 

These  rings  are  heavy  gold  electroplated,  with  the  incom- 
parable Tiffany  Setting,  a  perfect  showcase  for  the  sparkle 
and  brilliance  of  these  magnificent  gems. 

Remember,  whatever  style  you  choose,  round,  pear,  mar- 
quise or  emerald,  these  man-made  beauties  are  the  same  fab- 
ulous fakes  you  would  expect  to  pay  $40,  $50,  $60  for  in  stores. 

Comes  complete  in  luxurious  gift  case  .  .  .  order  yours 
today,  supply  limited. 


COMES  IN 
GIFT  CASE! 


mm 


mmmm: 


UNCONDITIONAL 
LIFETIME  GUARANTEE 

against  chipping,  scratching,  loss  of 
color  or  brilliance,  and  at  anytime,  for 
any  reason  you  are  not  completely  sat- 
isfied return  ring  for  a  full  refund. 


EASY  WAY 
TO  MEASURE 
RING  SIZE 

1.  Cut  wedge-shaped 
cardboard  11/2"  long. 

2.  Slip  ring  that  fits  you  over  wedge; 
draw  a  line  between  2  points  where 
edges  of  ring  meet  edges  of  wedge  as 
shown. 

3.  Write  your  name  on  wedge  and 
send  it  with  order. 


American  Consumer,  Dept.  RQS-20 
Caroline  Road,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19176 

My  ring  size  is  


For  Canadian  Customers: 
Please  send  orders  to 
T.  P.  Products 
Box  1600  Station  A 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5W1Y1 
(Ontario  Residents  Add  Sales  Tax).  ©  1975  Aci 


Please  rush  my  heavy 
gold  electroplated  2- 
Carat  Simulated  Dia- 
mond Ring,  in  Gift 
Box,  for  the  sale  price 
of  only  $6  plus  75$ 
postage  and  insur- 
ance. I  understand 
that  if  I  am  not  com- 
pletely satisfied  I  may 
return  it  for  a  full 
refund. 

My  choice  is: 

□  Round 

□  Marquise 

□  Emerald 

□  Pear 


Enclosed  is  $_ 


□  I  do  not  know  my  ring  size  but  am  enclosing  card- 
board wedge  indicating  size(s). 

□  SAVE  $2!  Any  two  rings  fox. only  $10,  plus  750  post- 
age and  insurance,  same  money  back  guarantee. 

Charge    □  Master  Charge    □  BankAmericard 


INTERBANK 
NO. 

EXP. 
DATE 

MO. 

YEAR 

BankAmericard 


X 

SIGNATURE 

Name 

Address 

Apt. 

City 

State 

Zip 

Add  Sales  Tax  Where  Applicable  - 
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LOCKSMITH 


You'll  EARN  MORE,  LIVE  BETTER 
Than  Ever  Before  in  Your  Life 

You'll  enjoy  your  work  as  a  Locksmith 
because  it  is  more  fascinating  than  a 
hobby— and  highly  paid  besides!  You'll 
go  on  enjoying  the  fascinating  work, 
year  after  year,  in  good  times  or  bad 
because  you'll  be  the  man  in  demand  in 
an  evergrowing  field  offering  big  pay 
jobs,  big  profits  as  your  own  boss.  What 
more  could  you  ask! 

Traiii  at  Home  -  Earn  Extra  $$$$  Right  Away! 
All  this  can  be  yours  I-'AST  regardless 
of  age,  education,  minor  physical  handi- 
caps. Job  enjoyment  and  earnings  begin 
AT  ONCE  as  you  quickly,  easily  learn 
to  CASH  IN  on  all  kinds  of  locksmithing 
jobs.  All  keys,  locks,  parts,  picks,  special 
tools  and  equipment  come  with  the 
course  at  no  extra  charge.  Licensed 
experts  guide  you  to  success. 

Illustrated  Book,  Sample  Lesson  Pages  FREE 
Locksmithing  Institute  graduates  now 
earning,  enjoying  life  more  everywhere. 
You,  can,  too.  Coupon  brings  exciting 
facts  from  the  school  licensed  by  N.  J. 
State  Department  of  Ed.,  Accredited 
Member,  Natl.  Home  Study  Council. 
Approved  for  Veterans  Training. 

LOCKSMITHING  INSTITUTE 

Div.  Technical  Home  Study  Schools 
Dept.  1221-065  Little  Falls,  N.  J.  07424 


"Have  seen  other 
Locksmith  courses 
but  none  compared 
to  yours.  Have  a 
successful  mobile 
service  of  my  own 
...earn  $2000- 
$3000  per  month." 
Keith  Hamill 
Toronto,  Can. 


KEY  MACHINE 
locks,  picks, 
tools  supplied 
with  course. 


LOCKSMITHING  INSTITUTE,  Dept.  1221-065 

Div.  Technical  Home  Study  Schools 

Little  Falls,  New  Jersey  07424  Est.  1948 

Please  send  FREE  illustrated  Book — "Your  Big  Oppor- 
tunities in  Locksmithing,"  complete  Equipment  folder 
and  sample  lesson  pages — FREE  of  all  obligation — 
(no  salesman  will  call). 


Name.. 


(Please  Print) 


Address.. 


City/State/Zip  

!  □  Check  here  if  Eligible  for  Veteran  Training  _. 


NOW!  Marching  Units! 


U.S.  HISTORIC  FLAG  KIT 

Just  in  time  for  BICENTENNIAL!  Plans  and 
instructions  to  make  44  different  flags.  Narrative 
for  public  presentation.  Parade  ideas.  Tested 
group  project.  Any  age  8-80.  Only  one  kit  needed. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Postpaid  in  US.  No 
CODs.  Send  $4.85.  (NYS  res.  add  sales  tax.) 
Norman  Ludlow,  Rm.  106,  516  Arnett  Blvd., 
Rochester,  NY  14619.  

FREE...  From  VA...  FREE 

TO  QUALIFIED  VETS 
WHO  ARE 

HANDICAPPED 
OR  DISABLED! 

Mounts  on  any  Bed! 

VA  Cat3lndex  139650 
Stock  #6530-00-349978 
FOR  DETAILS  WRITE 

OAKES  CONTROLLER  COMPANY 

P.O.  Box  3044  •  Omaha.  Ne.  •  68103 


FIND  BURIED  TREASURE! 


st      DETECTS  COINS,  RINGS,  GOLD. 

Dealers 

Send  for  FREE 

white's  c\ctUonics,  inc. 

Dept.  AC5F 

1011  Pleasant  Valley  Rd  ,™V  ~,  -  . 
.Sweet  Home.  Oregon  97386  (503)  367-212 


BASEMENT  TOILET 

Flushes  up  to  existing  sewer  or  sep- 
tic tank  by  powerful,  self-contained 
pump  operated  by  normal  water 
pressure.  No  digging  up  floors.  Clog 
resistant,  easily  installed.  Make 
basement  into  game  room,  den, 
apartment  with  private  bath.  Financing 
Write  for  free  literature.  Dealer  inquiries 
SANDERS,  Dept.  J-17     ,  Box  921C2,  Houston 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  7 


A  NEW  PENSION  ERA  FOR  35  MILLION  AMERICAN  WORKERS 


merit  for  inspection  by  the  public. 

In  total,  the  reporting  require- 
ments are  enormously  exacting,  and 
add  up  to  full  disclosure  of  the  plan 
itself,  its  management,  its  invest- 
ments and  all  changes  that  may  be 
made  in  it. 

Many  of  these  requirements  are  be- 
yond the  reasonable  competence  or 
experience  of  many  firms — especially 
small  ones.  They  are  also  costly  to 
administer.  One  result  has  been  that 
quite  a  few  firms  have  opted  to  drop 
their  retirement  plans.  But  far  more 


ment  of  Labor,  while  its  board  in- 
cludes the  Secretaries  of  Labor, 
Commerce  and  the  Treasury. 

We  have  reviewed  here  the  major 
points  of  interest  of  ERISA  as  it  ap- 
plies to  usual  retirement  benefit 
plans.  It  is  in  many  respects  a  revolu- 
tionary law,  in  that  it  polices  in  detail 
operations  that  are  purely  voluntary. 
While  there  are  valid  complaints 
about  all  the  regimentation  in 
ERISA,  its  justification  is  found 
largely  in  the  tacit  social  fact  that 
what  a  man  or  woman  works  for  is 


"Finders  Keepers!" 
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are  looking  for  outside  specialists  to 
administer  their  plans,  and  one  can 
expect  that  ERISA  will  lead  to  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  independent  re- 
tirement fund  managers  who  can  af- 
ford to  become  full-time  experts  in  all 
the  legalities  involved. 

The  most  novel  child  of  ERISA, 
born  to  protect  retirement  funds,  is 
a  new  government  insurance  agency, 
the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Cor- 
poration. Its  job  is  to  insure  retire- 
ment pension  plans  that  are  covered 
by  ERISA.  Employee  plans  must  pay 
premiums  for  PBGC  insurance. 

With  some  limitations  that  would 
be  too  tedious  to  itemize  here,  PBGC 
insures  the  vested  interests  of  work- 
ers in  their  retirement  funds,  in  case 
a  plan  terminates  without  enough 
money  in  it  to  pay  the  benefits.  If  all 
else  fails,  it  will  pay  the  retirees.  The 
maximum  it  would  ever  pay  is  $750 
a  month. 

PBGC  comes  under  the  Depart- 


not  only  his  wages  and  fringe  bene- 
fits, but  also  his  retirement  income, 
if  his  employer  tells  him  that  the 
firm  has  a  retirement  plan. 

Most  of  ERISA  is  obviously  struc- 
tured to  prevent  abuses  of  trust,  if 
not  contract,  and  mismanagement 
that  occurred  when  company  pension 
plans  were  unregulated  by  law.  These 
abuses  were  especially  cruel  when 
promises  taken  on  trust  were  violated 
at  the  end  of  long  years  of  service, 
sometimes  at  the  mere  whim  of  man- 
agement. 

In  the  years  when  ERISA  was  de- 
veloping in  Congress,  and  in  the 
months  since  it  was  enacted,  there 
has  been  widespread  discussion  and 
debate  about  the  impact  it  will  have, 
some  of  it  far-reaching. 

It  may  not  be  all  good  news,  even 
for  workers.  Pension  plans  are  much 
more  costly  to  administer  under 
ERISA.  The  reporting  and  disclosure 
requirements  alone  involve  large  ad- 
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ministrative  costs.  Experts  who  have 
to  be  hired,  such  as  actuaries,  in- 
dependent accountants,  administra- 
tors and  trustees,  hike  the  cost,  as  do 
premiums  of  500  to  $1  a  year  for  each 
employee  paid  to  PBGC.  All  this  cost 
of  operating  may  tend  to  keep  the  size 
of  retirement  benefits  down,  even 
while  it  makes  them  more  certain. 

There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  specu- 
lation that  the  legal  requirement  of 
"prudent"  investment  of  pension 
funds  can  have  far-reaching  effects 
on  our  total  economy  and  the  flow  of 
money.  A  great  deal  of  invested 
money  is  tied  up  in  pension  funds,  and 
it  may  grow  under  the  funding  re- 
quirements of  ERISA.  To  comply 
with  a  law  requiring  "prudence,"  it 
may  be  channelled  almost  entirely 
into  investments  that  are  perhaps 
more  conservative  than  ERISA  in- 
tends, just  to  be  safe. 

This  could  make  waves  throughout 
the  stock  and  bond  markets  and  the 
supply  of  venture  capital  in  the  coun- 
try. Right  now  everybody  is  guessing 
just  what  all  the  results  of  ERISA 
will  be.  Time  will  tell,  but  it  is  almost 
certain  that  as  it  goes  along  there 
will  be  profound  changes  reaching 
into  many  aspects  of  American  life, 
even  as  there  were  with  Social  Se- 
curity. END. 


Editor's  Note:  The  above  is  a  general  de- 
scription of  ERISA.  When  it  comes  to  par- 
ticulars, neither  we  nor  our  author  feel  that 
we  know  enough  yet  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  answering  readers'  questions  about 
the  law.  Often,  a  high  order  of  special 
knowledge  is  needed,  and  in  some  cases  an- 
swers must  wait  until  the  responsible  agen- 
cies are  through  interpreting  the  law.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  Labor- 
Management  Services  Administration  of  the 
U.S.  Labor  Department  are  the  chief  au- 
thorities on  the  subject.  Vesting  and  fund- 
ing, and  pension  plans  for  individuals  and 
the  self-employed,  are  chiefly  the  domain  of 
Internal  Revenue,  while  enforcement  pro- 
visions and  requirements  come  under  the 
Labor-Management  Services.  Both  agencies 
were  of  great  assistance  in  preparing  the 
above  article. 


"People  living  in  ramshackle  houses 
shouldn't  do  flamenco  dances." 
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GOLF  SHIRTS 

National  brand  name  golf  shirts       BE  Bf  dkW      kmW  AC! 

suddenly  became  "distress"  HUM  JprnW 

inventory.  Desperate  owner  needed    H^^k    for      !,  U  J^l. 
spot  cash  and  Haband  bought        ^^^Bk  only     9  mLJHji  $30 
the  whole  lot  -12,000  shirts  in        -gft    JB»  J' l^BB  Value 

one  "all  or  nothing"  deal!  ^^^^r  ShuKS  l_! 

Now  thousands  of  men  who  know  Haband  will  race  for  this  value  by 
mail  and  in  our  stores.  They  know  that  our  claims  can  be  trusted  and 
the  values  are  reaL_But  frankly,  we've  never  had  a  better  deal  than  this. 

It's  a  good  time  to  get  acquainted  with  us. 

YOU'LL  BE  AMAZED  AT  THE 
EXCELLENT  "Pro  Shop"  QUALITY! 


100%  NO-IRON  "Quick  Dry" 

PERMANENT  PRESS 


100%  Polyester  &  Drip-Dry  Polyester  Blends 
Beautifully  made.  Long  point,  no-curl  fused 
lined  collar  with  deep  "easy-on  easy-off" 
3  &  4  button  placket  pullover  style.  Neatly 
finished  half  sleeves.  Long  length  with 
"inner-outer"  split  bottom  side  seams, 
breast  pocket  on  most,  excellent  color 
variety  in  Sizes  S,M,L,  and  XL. 

VACATION  PACKAGE: 
(Reg.  $30  VALUE) 

B%  SHIRTS  1495 

That's  HALF  PRICE!  You'll  see  these 
same  shirts  on  sale  in  many  stores  for 
$6  each.  But  imagine!  Even  if  you  can 
easily  afford  SI  5  apiece  for  golf  shirts, 
why  pay  more? 
YOUR  EXACT  SIZE 
MEDIATE  DELIVERY 
lat  at  this  extraordinary 
Postage!  VA^*"1     price,  fast  efficient  order  processing  is 
imperative.  And  while  occasionally  we  may  have  to  include 
an  alternate  color,  rest  assured  you  will  get  at  least  double 
your  money's  worth  &  that  the  whole  offer  is  Guaranteed !/ 
Your  Remittance  Refunded  in  Full  if  you 
don't  want  to  wear  them  when  you  see  them. 


EMERGENCY  Reg.  $30  Value 


5 Golf 
Shirts  | *Hr 


ie!) 


95 

POSTPAID 


TO: 

HABAND  COMPANY,  Direct  Service  DeptT 

265  N  9th  St.,  Paterson,  NJ  07530 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  the  shirts  checked 

at  right.  I  have  enclosed  my  remittance  in  the  amount 
of  $  which  I  understand  will  be  refunded 

in  full  if  I  do  not  wish  to  keep  the  shirts  when  I  see 


We  ship 
direct 
to  your 
door! 


s 

M 

L 

14-14'/; 

15-15"; 

16-16'/: 

XL 

17-17'/; 


as 


70R-11 


iobereturr 


State  COLOR  Preference* 

COLOR 

SIZE 

WHITE 

BLUE 

BURGUNDY 

GOLD 

ROYAL 

*At  this  Half  Price  Rate  we  must 
reserve  the  right  to  occasionally  ship  an 

■  Name   alternate  color.  We  will  do  our  best  to 

i  Apt.  ship  your  order  exactly.  In  any  case,  you1 

■  Street   #  get  exact  size  ordered 

h 


State 


ZIP 
CODE 


mm  —  mm  mm  £!■■  I^Uh  mm  —  »  —  ■ 
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ORDER 
DIRECT 

from 


MONROE 


Send  Today  For 

F 

Catalog 


THE  MONROE  COMPANY 

69  Church  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa  50054  ) 


FOR  PERMANENT 

FUND  RAISING 

Easy  way  to  raise  money  for  your  Organization 
B^s  because  everyone  has  fun  ploying  BINGO! 
Thousands  of  Organizations  are  making  up  to 
$500.00  per  week  using'  BINGO  KING"  supplies 
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but  you  couldn't  hear  it,  what  with 
everything  else  that  was  blasting 
your  ears." 

The  memory  of  losing  his  most 
prized  possession  haunted  one  cow- 
boy for  years.  As  he  told  it  later, 
his  horse  stumbled  in  a  gopher  hole 
and  fell.  "I  wouldn't  have  traded  that 
pony  for  all  the  goddam  clod  piles 
in  Oklahoma.  Rode  him  from  Wy- 
oming to  Texas  with  nary  a  fall,  and 
now — "  his  words  trailed  off  as  he 
recalled  standing  over  the  twitching 
animal,  his  six-shooter  cocked,  wav- 
ing his  partner  to  ride  on.  "A  man 
doesn't  even  want  his  best  friend 


west  bank  of  the  Canadian  River, 
had  already  elected  a  mayor,  city 
council  and  a  full  roster  of  civic 
officials.  When  the  guns  fired,  they 
simply  forded  the  river  to  the  other 
side,  staked  out  a  townsite  named 
Lexington  (it's  still  thriving  today), 
and  were  in  business — all  before  half 
past  twelve. 

Some  entered  the  Promised  Land 
by  railway,  operating  under  special 
ground  rules.  The  trains,  steaming 
along  at  a  regulated  pace  so  rail  pas- 
sengers didn't  have  an  undue  ad- 
vantage, disgorged  riders  without 
stopping  all  along  the  route  to  the 


"Lady,  do  you  mind  if  I  go  in  before  you?" 
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around  when  he  has  to  shoot  his 
horse." 

"One  of  the  chariots  broke  square 
in  two,  landing  the  driver  right  be- 
tween his  speeding  horses  and  di- 
rectly in  the  path  of  the  wheels,"  a 
Kansas  stampeder  wrote.  "The  fel- 
low jumped  up  quick,  grabbed  the 
horse  on  the  right  by  the  mane 
and  swung  on  his  back.  He  pulled 
out  a  knife  and  cut  his  mount  free 
of  the  coupling  pole,  then  rode  hell- 
bent for  leather.  The  other  horse 
dashed  off  in  the  opposite  direction, 
dragging  the  wreckage."  All  this  in 
the  blinking  of  an  eye. 

Where  the  lucky  ones  headed  and 
what  they  eventually  staked  out  de- 
pended upon  whether  they  were 
boomers,  sooners  or  just  plain  fleet- 
footed.  Some  seized  the  first  160- 
acre  plot  that  looked  appealing.  A 
group  of  settlers  who'd  waited  for 
the  starting  gun  at  Purcell,  on  the 


Guthrie  townsite.  Leaping  from  the 
coaches  even  at  a  galloping  clip  was 
dangerous,  though. 

"If  you  see  me  rise  from  the 
ground  and  wave  my  handkerchief, 
throw  my  baggage  off,"  one  man 
told  his  friends.  "If  I  don't  get  up, 
you'll  know  I'm  dead  and  you're 
welcome  to  my  gimcracks."  He  took 
a  deep  breath,  sprang  off  the  rear 
platform,  tumbled  down  the  em- 
bankment and  rebounded  upright, 
bandanna  on  high.  The  last  they  saw 
of  him,  he  was  shouting  happily  and 
tying  a  large  American  flag  atop  a 
stake. 

Rather  than  risk  hitting  the 
ground  running,  most  passengers 
waited  until  the  trains  screeched  to 
a  halt  at  the  Guthrie  railstop,  then 
"poured  from  the  doors  and  windows 
and  roofs  as  though  the  coaches 
were  possessed  by  Satan  and  all  his 
imps."  Most  undoubtedly  reasoned 
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that  the  best  lots  in  the  town-to-be 
were  those  closest  to  already  exist- 
ing government  and  railroad  build- 
ings, so  "skipping  around  like 
lunatics  in  foot  races"  they  vied  to 
hammer  the  first  stake  in  ground 
nearest  the  depot  and  land  office. 
One  woman  lost  her  petticoat  in  the 
scuffle,  kicked  it  aside  and  kept  go- 
ing. A  Guthrie  pioneer,  recalling  the 
competition,  always  remembered  an 
"old  lady  who  drove  her  stake  in  the 
center  of  the  railroad  tracks  where- 
upon she  squatted  by  her  little  mon- 
ument." There  she  sat,  unmovable, 
not  even  budging  for  the  next  train. 
It  took  the  engineer,  conductor  and 
brakeman  to  pull  her  off  and  the 
federal  marshal  to  convince  her  that 
she  was  camping  on  hazardous  land 
not  subject  to  homesteading. 

Prairie  stakers  simply  needed  a 
good  eye.  If  the  distance  between  a 
man  and  his  nearest  competitor  ap- 
peared as  much  as  a  half-mile,  he 
felt  safe.  Records  indicate  plenty  of 
heated  arguments  but,  contrary  to 
TV  versions  of  the  woolly  West, 
surprisingly  few  shoot-outs.  "They 
accepted  the  opening  for  what  it 
was — a  gamble,"  a  contemporary 
historian  wrote,  "and  being  reason- 
able men  used  to  rags  rather  than 
riches,  made  the  best  of  it."  Even 
if  two  men  simultaneously  staked 
the  same  claim,  they  gamely  tossed 
a  coin  to  see  who  moved  off — or, 
more  often,  simply  divided  the  claim 
in  half,  each  settling  for  80  acres. 

They  also  apparently  kept  their 
tempers,  if  not  their  sense  of  humor, 
in  dealing  with  the  sooners  who'd 
jumped  the  starting  gun.  More  than 
one  bona  fide  homesteader  spotted  a 
fertile  tract  within  minutes  of  the 
opening  gun  only  to  find  someone 
else  on  it.  One  sweating  rider  said 
he  stopped  seven  times  to  claim  land 
and  each  time  a  man  popped  out 
of  nowhere  and  said  he'd  already 
claimed  it.  Chagrined  law-abiders 
knew  these  interlopers  had  cheated, 
but  there  was  no  way  to  prove  it. 
When  questioned,  the  straight-faced 
answer  was,  "I  took  one  of  the  Santa 
Fe's  fast  trains."  An  innocent  soul 
from  New  Jersey  thought  he  had  an 
airtight  case  when  he  saw  a  farmer 
plowing  sod  already  rampant  with 
new  onions  six  inches  high. 

"Your  claim  is  illegal,"  the  East- 
erner boldly  announced.  Not  so,  the 
crusty  plowman  replied.  Seems  his 
oxen  were  the  speediest  animals  in 
the  world  and  the  soil  so  rich  that 
the  onions  had  sprouted  a  half-foot 
tall  in  the  15  minutes  since  he'd 
planted  them.  As  another  loser  put 
it:  "There  were  a  lot  of  mighty 
swift-footed  people  on  the  22nd  of 
April." 


Cut  short  by  too  many  takers  and 
too  few  acres,  the  great  rush  ended 
almost  as  soon  as  it  began.  Flags, 
handkerchiefs,  flour  sacks,  even  "an 
old  gray  sock  with  a  hole  where  the 
toe  ought  to  be"  proudly  fluttered 
from  stakes  that  crisscrossed  the 
entire  district  by  four  o'clock  "like 
a  wire  entanglement."  Tents  flapped 
everywhere.  In  front  of  the  land 
offices,  long  lines  of  hot  and  thirsty 
homesteaders  swapped  gossip  or 
joked  as  they  inched  inside  to  file 
their  claims.  Enterprising  young- 
sters, knowing  a  sure  thing  when 
they  saw  it,  sold  cool  creek  water 
for  5<£  a  quaff  at  the  door. 

"People  who  had  snarled  and 
snapped  as  they  rode  neck-and-neck 
at  noon,"  a  reporter  wrote  with  a 
touch  of  disbelief,  "now  neighbored 
up  like  kissing  kin."  Women  with 
extra  pots  loaned  them  to  others 
who  had  lost  theirs  during  the  stam- 
pede. Men  helped  each  other  stake 
down  tents  and  shared  hay  for  the 
exhausted  horses.  "Kids  gathered  up 
cow  chips  in  tow  sacks  to  feed  the 
supper  fires,"  a  Chisholm  Trail  vet- 
eran noted.  "If  wagon  tracks  that 
day  had  wiped  out  the  last  hoof 
prints  of  the  big  herds,  the  old  steers 


had  left  plenty  of  fuel  to  start  so- 
ciety off  right." 

And  start  off  right  it  did. 

In  Guthrie,  two  candidates  for 
mayor  glad-handed  a  path  through 
the  crowds  that  afternoon,  drum- 
ming up  votes.  A  preacher  passed 
the  hat  to  build  a  church  and  "every 
family  chipped  in  something  what- 
ever their  belief."  A  childless  couple 
donated  their  tent  for  a  school,  say- 
ing their  wagon  was  cover  enough 
till  they  could  dig  a  dugout.  A  girl 
with  a  ninth  grade  education  volun- 
teered to  be  schoolmarm.  A  barber 
was  already  in  business,  his  chair  in 
the  middle  of  his  lot  and  a  sole  razor 
his  stock  in  trade.  A  young  doctor 
hung  his  shingle  on  the  side  of  his 
buggy.  "He'll  harvest  a  big  crop  of 
babies  before  their  daddies  reap  the 
first  corn,"  a  grinning  onlooker  pre- 
dicted. 

Settlers  at  another  new  townsite 
— they  called  it  Oklahoma  City — 
unloaded  complete  buildings  with 
the  lumber  cut,  matched  and  ready 
to  be  nailed.  Newsboys  raced  through 
the  mobs  selling  volume  one,  number 
one  of  The  Oklahoma  Times  wet  off 
the  presses.  A  Kansas  lady  opened 
(Continued  on  page 
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the  Elite  Cafe  and  sold  cold  cuts 
from  the  tail  board  of  her  wagon.  A 
dentist  strung  a  wire  around  his  tent 
and  hung  previous  patients'  teeth  on 
it  "like  popcorn  on  a  Christmas 
tree"  to  advertise  his  talents. 

By  nightfall,  Oklahoma  City 
boasted  a  population  of  10,000  tent 
dwellers;  Guthrie  nearly  15,000.  "Six 
hours!"  Billy  McGinty  said,  scratch- 
ing his  head  in  astonishment.  "And 
I'd  seen  calves  take  more  time  to  get 
birthed  than  a  country."  It  was 
amazing,  for  what  had  been  a  wil- 
derness of  unbroken  plains  at  noon 
was  now  a  vast  community  of  flick- 
ering campfires  dotting  the  prairies 
as  far  as  eye  could  see. 

Hundreds  of  broken  rigs  also 
strewed  the  plains  that  night,  for 
many  an  '89er  did  not  live  to  see  the 
sun  set  on  the  day  he  had  waited  for 
so  eagerly.  A  fallen  cowboy's  grave 
marker  rudely  lettered  by  his  bud- 
dies summed  up  the  feelings  shared 
by  many  another  stampeder:  "Here 
lies  the  body  of  Johnny  Poncapod/ 
Have  mercy  on  his  soul,  Oh  God/ 
He  would,  if  he  was  God/ And  you 
were  Johnny  Poncapod."  Yet,  life 
moved  so  quickly  that  there  was 
little  time  to  think  of  death. 

Homesteaders  were  turning  down 
$1,000  for  a  160-acre  tract  by  May 
8th.  Town  lots  commanded  $50  or 
$100,  sometimes  more.  (Later,  when 
surveyors  finally  drew  up  town  plats, 
many  buyers  as  well  as  stakers  dis- 
covered their  lots  were  actually 
streets  or  alleys  and  lost  out.)  That 
same  week,  the  Compton  Comedy 
Touring  Company  opened  the  the- 
atrical season  in  a  Guthrie  tent  with 
a  melodrama  appropriately  titled 
"Driven  From  Home."  The  city  trea- 
surer got  $30  in  excise  taxes  for  the 
performance,  for  within  48  hours 
after  the  rush  Guthrie  adopted  a 
city  charter,  elected  a  mayor  and  city 
council,  passed  ordinances  and  col- 
lected a  poll  tax. 

On  May  14th,  Postmaster  Dennis 
Flynn  in  Oklahoma  City  telegraphed 
Washington  officials:  "Am  selling 
$50  worth  of  stamps  daily.  Eleven 
clerks  work  from  5  a.m.  to  midnight 
every  day  of  the  week.  When  mail  is 
opened  the  line  at  the  window  is 
half  a  mile  long.  We  handle  3,000 
letters  and  1,000  newspapers  daily. 
No  trouble  of  any  kind.  Town  has 
five  banks  and  six  newspapers." 

Enterprising  merchants,  seeking 
trade  rather  than  land,  had  followed 
the  swarm  across  the  line  by  wagon 
and  rail  with  loads  of  goods  to  sell. 
Greengrocers,  the  Postmaster  noted, 
were  doing  a  thriving  business  in 


Oklahoma  City  selling  tomatoes  at 
15^  a  bushel,  eggs  at  30  a  dozen  and 
home-churned  butter  for  a  whopping 
60  a  pound. 

A  Cincinnati  outfit  received  the 
unopposed  franchise  for  an  electric 
light  system  (rates  for  homes  ranged 
from  $2.40  to  $4  per  month),  but  a 
lively  auction  occurred  on  May  19th 
when  lonely  bachelors  bid  for  the 
privilege  of  naming  Oklahoma  City's 
first  baby.  Jack  Love,  a  friend  of 
the  beaming  father,  paid  $52.50  to 
the  proud  new  mother  and  named  the 
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couple's  squalling  infant  daughter 
Oklahoma  Belle. 

By  late  autumn,  two-room  frame 
houses  began  to  replace  one-room 
sod  huts  and  tents.  Curtains  ap- 
peared on  windows.  Shy,  foot- 
shuffling  cowboys  in  worn  denims 
wooed  giggling,  freckled-faced  farm 
girls  in  buttons  and  bows.  Day- 
dreaming youngsters  coped  half- 
heartedly with  their  three  R's  and 
sunbonneted  mothers  fussed  over 
new  gardens  blooming  with  zinnias 
and  daisies  grown  from  seeds  they'd 
lovingly  carried  from  Ohio  and  In- 
diana and  Nebraska.  Corn  stood  tall 
in  the  fields,  not  yet  quite  "as  high 
as  an  elephant's  eye."  On  Saturday 
nights,  farm  houses  echoed  with  the 
laughter  of  taffy-pulls  and  square 
dances.  On  Sunday  mornings, 
churches  rang  with  "Praise  God 
From  Whom  All  Blessings  Flow" 
and  hoary  sermons  laced  with  hell 
and  brimstone. 


And  so  they  came — the  young  and 
the  old,  mechanics  and  shopkeepers, 
lawyers  and  farmers;  James  B. 
Weaver,  later  a  three-time  presi- 
dential candidate  on  the  Populist 
Party  ticket;  William  Wrigley,  a 
grocery  clerk  before  becoming  Amer- 
ica's chewing  gum  magnate;  W.  S. 
Stratton,  staker  of  a  multimillion 
dollar  claim  at  Cripple  Creek,  Colo- 
rado, less  than  a  decade  hence;  Lon 
Chaney,  the  man  of  a  thousand  faces 
in  silent  films  in  the  Twenties. 

Together,  they  planted  homes  in  a 
new  land,  a  cruelly  deceptive  land 
that  snarled  and  fought  back.  There 
were  floods,  droughts  and  tornadoes, 


plagues  of  grasshoppers,  sickness 
and  death,  and  times  when  families 
shared  their  food,  their  seed  and 
their  farm  tools  with  neighbors  down 
on  their  luck. 

They  saw  other  families  give  up 
and  go,  felt  the  excitement  of  other 
stampedes — such  as  the  Cherokee 
Strip  Run  four  years  later — when  the 
government  bought  up  the  remain- 
ing Indian  lands.  They  watched  new- 
comers build  towns  named  Norman, 
Edmond,  Stillwater,  Claremore, 
Tulsa;  shared  the  gooseflesh  as  Old 
Glory  unfurled  from  the  capitol 
dome  at  Oklahoma  City  on  Novem- 
ber 16,  1907,  and  Oklahoma  became 
the  46th  state.  But  the  stampeders  of 
'89  had  conquered  the  land  first,  had 
stayed  and  wrestled  it  out  with  deso- 
lation and  debt — and  won.  Among 
these  pioneers,  it  was  a  rare  man  for 
whom  "Home  Sweet  Home"  did  not 
have  an  added  measure  of  signifi- 
cance. END 


"If  I  write  a  check  to  the  supermarket  today,  will 
it  get  to  my  bank  before  Friday?" 
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NURSING  HOME  GUIDELINES. 
KEEPING  ELECTRIC  COSTS  DOWN. 
THE  SECONDHAND  CAR  MARKET. 

Scandals  in  the  nursing  home  business  urgently  focus  attention  on  how 
to  care  for  the  elderly.  The  answer  will  depend  on  one  of  the  following: 

1)  Can  the  elderly  person  remain  in  his  own  residence,  providing  he 
has  some  help — from  the  Visiting  Nurse  Service,  say?  If  so,  the  best  solu- 
tion may  be  to  let  him  stay  where  he  is.  People  tend  to  be  much  happier 
in  familiar  surroundings.  And  this  is  by  far  the  cheapest  alternative. 

2)  Does  the  person  need  continuing  medical  care?  A  nursing  home  with 
special  facilities  usually  is  the  only  way  out. 

3)  Is  the  person  in  good  physical  shape,  but  not  safe  when  left  to  him- 
self? Here  an  intermediate  home,  with  round-the-clock  watching,  probably 
is  called  for.  Cost:  $600  per  month  and  up. 

In  choosing  a  nursing  home  for  someone  (or  yourself,  for  that  matter), 
your  first  and  best  advisor  is  your  family  doctor.  He  knows  the  facilities 
in  your  community  on  a  first-hand  basis,  and  also  can  give  you  a  steer  on 
financial  matters  (among  them:  Do  Medicare  or  Medicaid  apply?). 

Your  next  step  is  to  inspect  the  home  personally,  preferably  two  or  three 
times.  Here  are  three  key  items  to  check: 

•  The  activity  level  of  patients.  If  they  seem  depressed,  uncommunica- 
tive or  secluded  in  their  rooms,  suspect  neglect  or  even  excessive  sedation. 

•  The  quality  of  the  meals.  A  steady  diet  of  unvarying,  drab  food  could 
be  the  tip-off  to  skimping. 

•  Management's  receptiveness  to  suggestions  from  patients  and  rela- 
tives. If  administrators  brush  you  off,  it  could  be  a  concentration  camp. 

★  ★  ★ 

Summer  is  a  time  to  save  on  electricity,  one  of  the  cost-of-living  items 
that's  been  putting  a  much  sharper  bite  on  your  pocketbook.  To  take 
advantage  of  the  long  days  and  warm  weather,  watch  the  following: 

AIR  CONDITIONING:  A  unit  set  to  hold  the  temperature  at  75  degrees 
costs  about  1G>  an  hour  to  operate.  Obviously,  you  can  run  up  some  very 
sizable  bills  if:  1)  you  leave  the  machine  on  constantly,  2)  don't  keep  it  in 
proper  shape  or  3)  have  a  unit  not  suited  to  the  area  it's  servicing. 

LIGHTING:  It  costs  about  It  an  hour  to  operate  a  100-watt  lamp.  Multiply 
this  by  the  lights  in  your  house  (making  allowances  for  variations  in  lamp 
size)  and  you'll  see  why  bills  are  high.  Consider  lowering  the  intensity  of 
lighting  in  general  areas  (such  as  hallways)  and  outdoors.  Also,  fluorescent 
tubes  may  be  a  good  idea  in  bathrooms,  laundry  and  kitchen. 

Note  these  major  juice-users:  electric  range  (He1  a  meal);  color  TV  (3^ 
an  hr.);  dishwasher  (9$  a  load);  water  heater  ($1.10  per  day);  washing  ma- 
chine (3<5  a  load);  dryer  (27^  a  load);  vacuum  cleaner  (6<-  an  hr.).  One  con- 
solation: The  average  life  of  major  appliances  is  quite  long.  The  Dept.  of 
Agriculture  says  families  keep  a  dryer  14  years;  dishwasher,  11  years;  wash- 
ing machine,  11  years;  range,  12  years,  and  home  freezer,  20  years. 

★  ★  ★ 

Used  cars  are  moving  fairly  briskly — and  so  are  their  prices,  up  about 
20%  over  a  year  ago.  Whether  buying  or  selling,  heed  a  few  precautions: 

BUYING:  Aside  from  mechanical  considerations,  make  sure  you're  not 
getting  a  stolen  car.  Your  best  guarantee,  say  insurance  experts,  is  to  do 
business  with  a  reputable  dealer  who  is  insured  against  losses  on  "hot" 
vehicles.  Also:  inspect  the  vehicle  identification  number  to  see  whether 
it's  authentic,  and  get  all  the  necessary  papers — title  and  registration — at 
the  time  of  purchase.  Don't  accept  promises  of  later  delivery. 

SELLING:  Often  you  can  get  a  better  price  by  selling  your  car  your- 
self (though  this  may  take  longer).  If  you  do,  you  must:  1)  get  a  release 
from  your  loan  agency  if  the  car  isn't  fully  paid  for,  2)  have  the  car 
inspected  when  state  law  requires  it,  3)  price  it  realistically,  4)  prepare 
an  accurate  odometer  reading,  5)  remove  license  plates  when  you  sell 
and  6)  notify  your  insurance  company  of  the  transaction. 

By  Edgar  A.  Grunivald 


SWINGER'S  the  new  cooler  that  chills  up  to  12 
king-size  bottles  or  24  cans.  "Clam  shell"  lid  and 
locking  handles  make  it  easy  to  open,  easy  close, 
easy  going.  No  loose  lid  to  blow  away  or  get  lost. 
A  natural  for  picnics  or  conventions.  American  Le- 
gion emblem.  $11.95  each.  Order  No.  75074  from 
National  Emblem  Sales,  The  American  Legion, 
Dept.  Z,  P.  O.  Box  1055,  Indianapolis,  IN  46206 


Hawaiian  "Good  Luck" 


ti  plant 

■    Guaranteed  to  i 


Guaranteed  to  grow! 


The  native  Hawaiians  believe  the  Ti  Plant  has  a 
mystical  voodoo  power.  The  leaves  were  worn 
to  dispel  evil.  It  is  planted  to  bring  GOOD 
LUCK,  LONG  LIFE  and  LASTING  LOVE.  The  Ti 
Plant  has  been  used  for  medicine,  candy,  food, 
alcoholic  drinks,  and  the  sexy  Hula  Skirt. 

The  Ti  Plant  grows  out  of  a  log  —  so  fast  that 
you  can  almost  see  it  grow!  All  you  do  is  put  the 
Ti  log  in  water  and  watch  it  grow!  When  it 
sprouts,  put  it  in  a  pot.  The  bigger  the  pot,  the 
bigger  it  will  grow . . .  from  one  to  six  feet  tall. 
You  can  have  the  size  you  want.  Grow  it  in  sun 
or  shade  —  it  blossoms!  The  Hawaiian  Ti  Plant 
makes  an  ideal  gift.  Send  good  luck  to  your 
friends  and  loved  ones. 

Choice  of  red  or  green  leaves;  guaranteed  to 
grow  or  free  replacement! 

ONEFOR$1°°  3  FOR  $2.50 

Please  add  twenty-tive  cents  tor  postage  and  handling. 

ROBERTA'S    DEPT.  AM-2 

P.  O.  BOX 630,  SHELBYVILLE,  INDIANA  46176 


HEARING  AIDS 

UP  Cfl0/  flCC  COMPARABLE 

ToDU/oUrr  aids* 


•  BUY  DIRECT  •  20  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Body  Aids  $59.50  up.  Tiny,  inconspicuous  All- 
in-the-Ear;  Behind-the-Ear;  Eye  Glass  Aids.  One 
of  the  largest  selections  of  fine  quality  aids. 
Very  low  battery  prices.  Write  for  FREE  litera- 
ture. No  salesman  will  ever  call.  Good  hearing 
is  a  wonderful  gift.  ^  LLOYD  corp.  ^ 
Dept.  ARL,  128  Kish.  St.,  Rockford,  III.  61104 
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"...the  SOCK!  is  the  3rd  most  wonder  lul  thing  in  the  world  after  sei  A  sail 
boats!'  Mr.  Paul  Hi,  Akron,  Ohio. 

"I  just  finished  an  8000  mile  trip  and  have  never  been  so  comfortable.  The 
SOCK!  is  the  greatest  thing  since  power  steering"  Mr.  Bill  R.,  New  York 

'The  SOCK!  is  the  most  comfortable  underwear  I've  ever  worn!'  Mr.  Dick  K., 
Los  Angeles  


—SHOPPER 


ihe  new  idea  in  men's  underwear 

the 

sock! 

by  Brawn 

/  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  continue  to  switch  to  this 
sensational  patented  under- 
wear for  free-feeling  comfort.  Not 
'a  baggy  boxer,  binding  brief  or  sup- 
er. THE  SOCK!  is  a  totally  new  con- 
it.  No  seat  or  leg  straps  to  chafe  &  pull. 
Follows  the  NATURAL  lines  of  the  male  anat- 
omy. Great  under  fitted  or  white  pants  for  a 
eat,  trim,  masculine  look.  Ends  show-thru  seat 
_seams.  Also  great  for  those  sports  requiring  just 
bit  of  support  without  being  "up-tight." 

Hi  SOFT  4-WAY  STRETCH  NYLON.  SOLD  BY  WAIST  SIZE. 
3  for  $11.  6  for  $21.  Add  $1.  for  postage, 
handling  and  PROMPT  RETURN. 


mi 


How  Many. 


INTERNATIONAL  MALE 

702  STATE  STREET.  SAN  DIEGO,  CA  92101  Dept.  A6 

 Waist  Size  


□  White  □  Navy  □  Brown  □  Green  Q  Red  □  Nude  Tan 

□  Fishnet  (White)  Send  25?  for  our  catalog. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City /State  . 

Zip  ,  


No  CODs  please. 


BUY  U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


7  TOOLS  IN  ONE 

This  chromed  steel  hammer  tool  may  also  be 
used  as  a  wrench,  pliers,  wire  cutter,  screw- 
driver, bottle  opener,  tack  or  nail  remover.  The 
handles  are  vinyl  wrapped  for  an  insulated, 
steady  grip.  Measures  8"  overall.  Has  unlimited 
uses  for  home,  office,  car,  boat  or  camper.  Only 
$5.95  plus  $.75  postage.  Send  check  or  MO. 
Russell  Mack  Co.,  409  Black  Latch  Lane,  AL  6, 
Camp  Hill,  PA.  17011. 


Do  a  world  of  good  for 
hungry  people.  One  check 
will  feed,  heal,  educate. 

C  AUK  -  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 


FIND  BURIED  TREASURE 

Find  buried  gold,  silver,  coins,  treasures  with  powerful  new 
electronic  detector.  Ultra  sensitive.  Penetrates  deep  into 
earth.  Works  through  mud,  beach  sand,  rock,  wood, 
etc.  Signals /^^^^  when  object  is  detected 


Dealer 
Inquiries 
Invited 


Write  for  Free  Catalog, 
unusual  souvenir  coin. 

RELC0  Dept.  dd  5 


treasure  hunting  tips  and  Financing 

Available 

,  Box  10839,  Houston,  Tex.  77018 


Grow  Your  Own 

Egyptian 
Beaut/  Plant 

Guaranteed  to  grow! 

The  life-juices  of  the  Beauty  Plant  have  been  used  as  a 
skin  moistener  and  beautifier  since  the  first  Pharaoh  of 
Egypt.  It  was  said  to  be  the  Secret  of  Cleopatra's 

Beauty.  It  is  the  secret  ingredient  of  many  lotions  today. 
You  can  actually  use  the  Beauty  Plant  to  sooth  burns 
and  sun  burn.  Just  break  off  a  leaf  and  rub  the  clear  life 
juices  on  your  burn.  It  feels  so  good!  Keep  your  Beauty 
Plant  in  the  kitchen  for  Natural  first-aid. 
It  grows  from  a  small  rosette.  It's  easy.  All  you  do  is  put  it 
in  a  pot  —  water  it  once  a  week  and  watch  it  grow ...  up 
to  two  feet  tall.  The  bigger  the  pot,  the  bigger  it  gets. 
Comes  with  easy  instructions.  It  blossoms  with  spikes  of 
large  red  flowers  that  last  and  last. 
It  makes  a  beautiful  gift.  Send  Beauty  to  a  friend. 
Guaranteed  to  Grow! 

1  for  $2.00  3  for  $5.oo 

Please  add  twentyrfive  cents  for  postage  and  handling. 


ROBERTA'S  Dept.  ame  - 1 

P.O.  Box  630,  Shelbyville,  Ind.  46176 


GREAT  MOMENTS  of  American  History 
in  this  collection  of  U.S.  Commemorative 
stamps.  Silver  Centennial,  Arctic  Explora- 
tion. Pony  Express,  Oregon  Statehood, 
Mint  Sipex  Sheet,  $5  stamp,  Ecology 
stamps,  etc.  Also,  free  catalog  of  stamp 
offers  in  America.  Send  10c,  name,  ad- 
dress, zip  to:  Littleton  Stamp  Co.,  Dept. 
PD-4,  Littleton,  N.H.  03561 


JUST  ONE  HAND  ! 

A  completely  NEW  concept  in  gardening  ma- 
chines! The  amazing  2-in-1  TR0Y-BILT®  is  not 
only  a  wonderfully  better  roto  tiller,  it's  also 
a  wonderful  compost  shredder-chopper!  It  turns 
your  whole  garden,  however  large  or  small,  into 
a  fabulously  fertile  "compost  pile"!  So  easy  to 
handle,  even  for  ladies  and  older  folks,  you 
guide  it  with  JUST  ONE  HAND!  For  complete 
details,  prices,  off-season  savings,  ask  for  free 
booklet.  Write  TR0Y-BILT  Roto  Tiller-Power  Corn- 
posters,  Dept.  50716,  102nd  St.  &  9th  Ave.,  Troy, 
New  York  12180. 


PUTS  PAIN  TO  SLEEP 

Now  for  the  first  time,  overnight 
blessed  temporary  relief  from  the 
pain  of  arthritis,  bursitis,  rheuma- 
tism, soreness,  stiffness.  Just  rub 
Icy  Hot's  creamy  balm  over  the 
affected  joints  or  muscles,  and  you 
can  actually  feel  the  pain  start 
lessening.  Begin  to  sleep  peacefully 
again.  If  you  don't  have  relief  in  24 
hours  we'll  refund  your  money. 
Order  direct  and  save.  Send  $3  for 
large  Wz  oz.  jar  or  $5.00  for  eco- 
nomical 7  oz.  jar.  Write  today  to: 
J.  W.  Gibson  Co.,  2000  N.  Illinois 
St.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46202, 
Dept.  250  ©J.W.GIBSONCO.,1973 
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PORCH  LIFT  can  be  easily  installed  with 
the  aid  of  a  special  ramp.  Designed  for 
wheelchair  patients  &  for  persons  who 
are  unable  to  walk  up  or  down  steps. 
Rider  can  reach  key  controls  easily.  For 
more  information  write  to:  American 
Stair-Glide  Corp.,  4001  E.  138th  St.,  Dept. 
EAL-65,  Grandview,  Mo.  64030. 


This  section  is  presented  as  a  service 
to  readers  and  advertisers.  All  prod- 
ucts are  sold  with  a  money-back 
guarantee.  When  ordering,  allow  3-5 
weeks  delivery. 


★  

A  MEMORIAL 

1776-1976 

 ■  v. • -■  •  • 

AND  OUR  FLAG 

IS  STILL  THERE... 

You'll  read  it 
over  and  over... 

And  each  time  you'll  find  more  meaning- 
ful thoughts  in  this  Memorial  to  those 
who  lost  their  lives  to  win  the  struggle 
for  freedom  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
This  original  commemorative  plaque  in 
red,  white,  blue  and  gold  is  printed  on 
durable  Acrylite.  11"  wide,  8Vz"  high  and 
1/8"  thick  with  attractive  easel  so  it 
stands  upright  on  coffee  table,  bookcase 
or  desk.  Makes  a  very  thoughtful  gift. 

ORDER  YOURS  TODAY! 


Please  send  commemorative 

plaques  @  $9.95  plus  $1.00  post- 
age and  handling  each  to: 


print  plainly 


City  _ 


State_ 


_Zip_ 


□  Payment  enclosed.  No.  COD's. 
Charge  my 

□  Master  Charge   

D  BankAmericard  Expiration  Date 

Card  No  


Signature. 


Dept.  F,  MGM  SALES,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  3630,  Piqua,  Ohio  45356 
Ohio  residents  add  45d  sales  tax. 


STAMP 

Grab  Bag 

only  lO< 


Giant  grab  bag  of  over  100 
unassorted  foreign  stampsl 
Africa,  Asia,  Europe,  South 
Seas,  etc.  You  will  also  re- 
ceive the  most  wonderful 
catalog  of  stamp  offers  in  America.  This  offer 
made  to  gather  new  names  for  our  stamp  mail- 
ing list.  Just  send  name,  address,  zip  and  10£  to: 
LITTLETON  STAMP  CO.,  Dept.  G-30 
Littleton,  New  Hampshire  03561 


5  foreign  coins,  100 

We'll  send  you,  for  lOtf,  seldom  seen  coins  of  Spain, 
Finland,  Sierra  Leone,  Turkey  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Plus  a  colorful  foreign  banknote.  Just  to 
get  your  name  for  our  mailing  list.  You  will  also 
receive  the  most  wonderful  CJftalog  of  coin  of- 
fers in  America.  SendlO(!,  name1, 'address,  zip  to: 
LITTLETON  COIN  CO.,  Dept.  MB-35 
Littleton,  New  Hampshire  03561 


If  You  Served 
Your  Country  in  War 

BE  COUNTED  AGAIN 

By  Working  In 
THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 


Glip-0n  Magnifiers 


Clip  MAGNIFIERS  on  regular  glasses. 
SEE  CLEARER  INSTANTLY.  Read 
fine  print.  Do  close  work.  Neat,  metal 
frame.  10  day  trial.  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED.  Send  age,  sex.  On 
arrival  pay  postman  $5.95  plus  C.O.D. 
or  send  only  $5.95  and  .we  pay  postage. 
Sorry — no  sales  in  Minnesota. 
PRECISION  OPTICAL  CO.,  Dept.  34  M  Rochelle,  III.  61068 


New  Low-Cost  Sources  of 

ENERGY 
for  the  HOME 

•  WIND  Power  •  WATER  Power  •  WOOD  Heating 
•  SOLAR  Heating  •  METHANE  Digestion 

Yes!  here  is  a  home  energy  book  which  goes  be- 
yond discussions,  and  actually  shows  the  basic 
"How-to"  of  installation!  Covers:  quick  calcula- 
tion of  AMPLE  ENERGY  AVAILABILITY  for  your 
site;  UP-TO-DATE  SOURCE  CATALOGS  for  every- 
thing from  water  pumps  to  Swiss  windmill  kits: 
HOW-TO  INFORMATION  galore  so  you  can  make 
alternate  energy  a  money-saving  reality  NOW; 
COSTING  ESTIMATES  and  ECONOMICS.  Over  150 
illustrations.  Applicable  to  new  or  old,  urban  or 
rural  homes.  A  huge  leap  forward  in  handling  the 
energy  crisis!  250  pp..  large-size  quality  paper- 
back, $5.95  postpaid.  Ask  for  ENERGY  FOR  THE 
HOME.  Send  to:  GARDEN  WAY  PUBLISHING, 
Dept.  50716    Charlotte,  Vermont  05445  j 


HIGH  BLOOD  PRESSORE? 


If  you  have  hypertension,  you  know  how  important  it  is  to  be  aware  of  any  sudden 
changes  in  blood  pressure.  In  fact,  your  doctor  may  recommend  that  you  keep 
tab. yourself  on  blood  pressure  fluctuations.  If  he  does,  here  is  the 
ideal  monitoring  instrument  for  this  at-home  checking. 
So  easy  to  use,  and  such  a  time  and  money  saver. 
Only  $18.95  +  $1.00  postage.  You'll  need  a  stetho- 
scope, and  if  you  don't  have  one,  we  have  an 
excellent  model  for  $4.95  +  50c  postage. 

•  High-quality  aner- 
oid type  unit. 

•  Accurate,  easy-to- 
read  gauge. 

•  "Touch  &  Hold" 
Cuff  fastener.  (No 
slipping.) 

•  Step-by-step 
illustrated  instruc- 
tions included. 

•  Comes  in  its  own 
compact  zippered 
travel  case. 


PkinlEN  CO.  •  Dept.  AL-65BU 
■  809  Wyandotte,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105 

Please  send    Blood  Pressure  Units  @  $18.95 

|  each  plus  $1.00  postage  and  handling. 

I  Also  send   Stethoscopes  @  $4.95  each  plus 

'  50c  postage.  I  enclose  $  

I  Name   

I  Address  

[  City   

|  State  Zip  

KINLEN  COMPANY  •  Dept.  AL-65BU  •  809  Wyandotte  •  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105 
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GUARANTEE 

No  risk  when  you  buy  from 
Kinlen.  Unconditional  one- 
year  warranty  against  any 
defects  in  workmanship  or 
materials.  Money- Back 
Guarantee  If  Returned  Post- 
paid In  30  Days.  Order  to- 
day. Use  coupon  provided. 


"I  asked  you  and  asked  you  to  help  me  straighten 
out  my  checkbook!" 


THE   AMERICAN    LECION  MAGAZINE 


NO  HOUSE  CALLS 

A  doctor,  attending  a  medical  convention,  inquired  at  the  hotel  desk 
about  one  of  his  old  classmates.  "Yes,  he's  registered,"  said  the  clerk.  "You 
can  use  the  house  phone  to  call  his  room." 

"Thanks,  but  I'll  just  wait,"  the  medic  replied.  "I  never  make  house 
calls." 

Herm  Albright 


POSITIVE  PAPA 

A  young  fellow  riding  a  train  through  West  Virginia  posed  a  simple 
question  to  the  older  man  seated  beside  him. 

"Would  you  tell  me  the  time?"  he  asked. 

"No,  siree,"  came  the  unexpected  reply.  "If  I  told  you  the  time,  we 
might  strike  up  a  conversation  and  find  we  have  mutual  interests.  I  might 
get  to  thinking  you're  a  nice  young  man  and  ask  you  home  with  me  for 
dinner.  You'd  meet  my  daughter  and  maybe  the  two  of  you  would  fall  in 
love  and  want  to  get  married.  And  let  me  tell  you  this,"  he  ranted,  "no 
daughter  of  mine  is  goin'  to  marry  some  bum  who  can't  even  afford  a 
watch!" 

Lucille  S.  Harper 


JUST  LIKE  HOME! 

Due  to  a  power  failure,  a  naval  recruit  training  station  mess  hall  served 
cold  meat  and  peanut-butter  sandwiches  for  the  evening  meal.  A  raw  re- 
cruit strolled  out  of  the  mess  grinning  and  casually  remarked  to  his  buddy: 
"They  sure  make  you  feel  right  at  home!" 

»»  Jud  Branderhorst  Jr. 


DAD'S  GRAD  IS  HAD 

My  son  just  finished  college, 
And  though  he's  overjoyed, 
He  merely  stowed  his  books  away 
And  joined  the  unemployed. 

M.  J.  Bugeja 

POINT,  COUNTERPOINT 

Prickly  Heat:  The  passion  that  one  cactus 
feels  toward  another. 

Raymond  J.  Cvikota 

THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR 

I  used  to  come  home  at  five,  my  love, 

When  we  were  young  and  childless. 
Now  that  we're  blessed,  I  often  wait 

Till  six,  so  I'll  be  riled  less. 
By  seven  I  can  bear  to  face 

The  kiddies,  for  I  miss  you. 
But  when  I  stall  till  eight,  it's  clear 

I  seek  to  dodge  the  issue. 

Leonard  A.  Paris 

SURE  THING  .... 

We  may  never  come  up  with  a  cure  for 
poverty  but  with  prices  and  taxes  the  way 
they  are,  we  do  have  a  sure-cure  for  wealth. 

Lucille  J.  Goodyear 

GOOD  MORNING 

Since  good  news  has  been  prohibited, 
With  crisis  on  the  long  side, 
However  the  world  gets  out  of  bed, 
It's  bound  to  be  the  wrong  side. 

Steve  Keuchel 

LABOR  SAVER? 

A  man  got  his  wife  so  many  labor-saving 
appliances  she  had  to  go  to  work  to  help 
keep  up  the  payments  on  them. 

Joseph  C.  Salak 


"In  the  interest  of  saving  electricity, 
class,  we'll  have  to  resort  to  reading 
books  once  again." 

THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 
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The  Bicentennial— it's  America's  200th  birthday 
party.  A  very  special  occasion,  a  once-in-a-lifetime 
happening  that's  going  to  be  celebrated  where  it  all 
began:  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1976. 

There'll  be  parades,  history,  fun.  A  look  back  at 
the  past.  A  look  ahead  into  the  future.  Your  children 
won't  be  learning  about  history.  They'll  be  living  it. 

The  Bicentennial  will  be  a  glorious  experience 
for  the  entire  family.  But,  not  an  expensive  one.  It's 
a  party  that  everyone  can  afford  to  attend. 

So  plan  ahead  now.  Send  in  this  coupon.  Don't 
let  your  family  miss  the  birthday  party  of  a  lifetime. 


Travel  Pennsylvania  1976 
Room  AL2 
South  Office  Building 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17120 

My  family  wants  to  come 
to  the  birthday  party.  Send  us 
our  free  "Bicentennial  Package'.' 


Name. 


Addre 

City- 


Bicentennial 
Pennsylvania 


S<>  your  children  can  tell 
their  children. 


State- 


Zip. 


Milton  J.  Shapp,  Governor 


